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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE San Juan question, as it is called, i.c., the question as to 
the boundary between Vancouver's Island and the American 
territory south of the 49th parallel, has been decided against 
us by the Emperor of Germany,—the arbitrator appointed by the 
Treaty of Washington. The boundary is to run along the 
channel between Vancouver's Island and the Island of San Juan 
(the Haro Channel), which at one point is so narrow that the 
communication between Victoria and the continental part of 
British Columbia might be almost cut off in time of war by 
an American fort erected on the island of San Juan. We have 
explained elsewhere the principal considerations urged on both 
sides of the dispute, and how difficult it is to think that “ the 
claims of the United States fully accord with the true inter- 
pretation of the Treaty of the 15th June, 1846,” as the 
Berlin telegram asserts. ‘Though we are far from denying that 
there was a strong American case, it seems incredible that what 
seems to us the still stronger British case should be regarded as 
not even suggesting a doubt ; but of course we have nothing to do 
but to accept loyally the somewhat unpleasant and unexpected 
decision. Practically it means that if the United States choose 
to fortify San Juan, we must always keep an ironclad on the 
Vancouver station. 








In connection with this decision, which was still pending on Wed- 
neaday, there occurred the most extraordinary outbreak of malice on 
the part of the New York Herald and World, which appeared on that 
date with statements to the following effect,—that ‘‘ the British 
Government wascarrying on a diplomatic intrigue with the object 
of modifying the judgment of the Emperor of Germany as the San 
Juan Arbitrator by falsifying the Treaty, and saying that the 
Emperor may decide upon any one of three channels, and by 
pointing out the disgrace of the Geneva Arbitration.” The Herald 
concluded, ‘‘ When we find out that a foreign nation’s presence on 


‘our soil is an offence to Republicanism, and that every occasion is 


sought to embroil us in controversies, we had better settle the 
irrepressible conflict at once at the risk of a war.” It is not 
necessary to say that such an intrigue as the Herald imputed to 
us could not have taken place, the Treaty having, unfortunately for 
us, expressly excluded the offer of any compromise from the dis- 
cretion of the Arbitrator, as was perfectly well known and univer- 
sally admitted on this side of the Atlantic, so that there was 
absolutely no room for intrigue, even if British diplomatists were 
not quite above intrigue. And this must have been perfectly 
well known to the New York Herald, whose motive in uttering its 
false charge and insolent threat on the very eve of a triumph 
for the American diplomacy it is not easy to discover, —unless it 
were the fear lest the American success should really effect a 
reconciliation with England, and the consequent wish to impute 
to us a bad faith that would destroy its conciliatory effect. One 
hardly ventures to impute so diabolical a motive as that for the 
falsehood, but then who can suggest a less diabolical motive ? 


, The Attorney-General has made a long, able, and thoroughly 
liberal speech to his constituents at Exeter. He apologised for 
the divisions in the party by saying there are five hundred ways 


of moving, and only one of sitting still; declared in favour of | 
powerful though moderate armaments; maintained that the Navy | liberty can only come with the hereditary Monarchy ; that any 





he remembered that both parties had accepted arbitration, he 
“could sit down under it, if not with pride, at least with some 
amount of serene satisfaction.” Sir J. Coleridge was received 
throughout his address almost with enthusiasm. 


Sir J. Coleridge is the first member of the Government who has 
spoken out manfully and strongly in behalf of the Labourers, who, 
he says, ‘‘ live very hardly and work very long, and have at the 
end of life nothing to hope for.” He ventured to believe that a 
‘‘ Tory Duke and a Tory Bishop had between them made the 
extension of the county franchise a matter of very pressing 
necessity.” The Duke had made every labourer a farmer's tenant- 
at-will, and the Bishop had not yet apologised for his recom- 
mendation of the horse-pond. He quite believed the farmers 
might have a case, but they must be taught that there are two 
sides to every question, and that they must not settle every dis- 
pute in their own favour by mere unreasoning authority. The 
laws of mortmain, transfer, and entail would have to be modified, 
if only because of their effect upon the condition of the peasant. 
Household suffrage in counties, the enfranchisement of the land, 
the abolition of primogeniture, all proposed by an Attorney- 
General! Tory Duke and ‘Tory Bishop have secured much for 
mankind. 


A fight of two years between the Foreign Office, the India 
Office, and the Treasury is over at last, and the Cabinet is going 
to do a very fine and chivalric thing. Sir Bartle Frere is to be 
despatched to Zanzibar with the fullest powers, a great war steamer, 
very large pecuniary means, and orders to put down the slave trade 
in Eastern Africa. England and India between them are to pay the 
tribute due to Muscat, £8,000 a year, the Sultan is to be enlisted 
on our side, and the Banians are to be reminded that it is not so 
easy as they think to defy the Government which has possession 
of their homes. Sir Bartle takes a large staff with him, and is 
himself the very man for the work. He thoroughly understands 
it, he hates being beaten, he will not stand upon trifles, and he 
enjoys popularity. If he should on his way to the East African 
lazar-house make a remark to the Khedivé about his slave-dealers, 
find out exactly what the Egyptians are at in Bogos, and send in 
a report upon the non-seizure of slave ships at Aden, it will be all 
in the way of his business, and all beneficial. 


The French elections of Sunday have ended in a great victory 
for the Republicans. In six out of seven departments—depart- 
ments, not electoral districts—the Gironde, the Indre-et-Loire, the 
Vise, Calvados, Vosges, and Algiers—Republicaus were returned, 
often by heavy majorities, the closest fight being in the Indre-et- 
Loire, where M. Nioche was opposed by M. Schneider, old Bona- 
partist and great employer of labour. In Morbihan alone 
(Brittany), M. Martin, Legitimist and Clerical, was beaten by M, 
Beauvais, Republican, by 40,000 votes to 30,000. At the last elec- 
tion, however, M. Beauvais had only 18,000 votes, and his rival more 
than 32,000. We have elsewhere tried to give an explanation of 
these returns, the effect of which has been greatly to discourage the 
Right, and to make English correspondents, who seem to be all 
pledged to the dynasties, weep once more over the misfortunes of 
France, which wants to choose its own ruler. It is said, though 
we have no proof of this, that all the new representatives except 
M. Martin are pledged to secular education. 


The Comte de Chambord has been moved by the idea of a 
definitive Republic to address a letter to his friends which has 
excited some attention in Paris. In it he asserts his belief that 
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form of Republic will abolish religious liberty and tend towards | vatism of agricultursl populations voting with the balllot, so b. 
a certain abyss ; that Europe and the Papacy have need of France ;_ tries to devise a system in which those of the agricultural po ul 4 
that he has nothing to regret, having always been inspired by love tion who are more under town influences than the class in pe 
of country; and that he has never ceased to perform the task shall have more than their fair share of electoral power. Tha 
‘* which it is for Us to perform,” ‘‘ to caution France against errors, | won’t do. ; “ 
to point out the rocks and to direct her to the port.” The letter 
is obviously the production of a very sincere man entirely out of 
accord with his generation, who honestly believes that his King- 
ship, acknowledged or not, is just as certain as the sun’s light or 
the existence of a God. There is not much hope for France in itatin « tails Sle ail ish 
that kind of mind, but there is something respectable about it, too. | tel ge r _ = —, _— to promote brotherly love 
It would pay the Comte so much better to tell eloquent lies. a) are s + people. oa quem has been 
ol much admired, and it is a very Christian and kindly one 
but to our ears somewhat too patronising to the lower clesees 
of his hearers. This was the sort of thing:—“I desire 
that the bonds of love may more and more prevail between 
| high and low, rich and poor, one with another. Depend upon 
|it, there will always be high and low, rich and poor. We 
cannot get rid of those differences ; but we should remember that 
| the true source of happiness is within us, and not without... , , 


The new Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne, celebrated on Monda 
last the completion of his new house and church at Selborne a 
festival of a semi-ecclesiastical type, begun with matins, anq 
ended with a village dinner, at which he made a very 


Midhat Pasha, the new Grand Vizier over whom all the} 
‘‘friends of Turkey” sang such a hymn about three months 
ago, has already fallen, and is to be replaced by Mahmoud 
Pasha, the rival he superseded. We hardly expected our 
prophecy to come true so soon, but Midhat did not know the 
secret of his position. He did not make himself acceptable to the 


apes gewer ie Seskey, Ge weeky, capelsions, proud vaiuy- | I remember that a few years ago, when I had only just come into 


tuary who represents the House of Othman and wields the magi- . 
cal power of the Kaliphate, and a frown has destroyed him. The | the parish, I was called upon to say a few words to you at & mis- 
German papers say the occasion of his fall was a Russian intrigue. | sionary meeting ; and I ventured to suggest how pleasant it would 


The Levantines say he was hated in the Seraglio. Both state- | no 5 all Wane stuive, GED the Mowing of Gos, tt Ge gis 
ments may be true, but, as we believe, it is truer still that 


might become a model parish. I wanted everybody of every class 
Mahmoud has contrived to re-excite a hope in his master’s mind | ” widinnays nathan ap ee on, ae oo Now, we 
that the succession may still be changed. If the “eldest male,” | sincerely admire Sir Roundell Palmer, but is that benignant, con- 
whoever he is, will consult his horoscope, he will find that the | 


descending sort of speech quite the kind of thing to effect the 
atars about Christmas are highly unpropitious. | purpose he intends? Would it not make us feel very humble 


indeed, or rather not very humble, but very much disposed to 
The Calcutta correspondent of the Zimes informs us that the | bel against the humbleness assumed in us, to be so addressed ? 
Envoy despatched from Khiva to the Government of India to pray | Good men sometimes fail to do all the good they inteud from a 
for assistance has been received by Lord Northbrook, and certain want of humour and the moral sympathy it implies, and 
has been told in unmistakable language that his master | the Lord Chancellor errs on this side. Like Mr. Disraeli, though 
has earned his downfall and must submit. India will not | i2 4 different sense, he is too much ‘on the side of the angels.” 
assist a slave-stealer. We have explained elsewhere the | PTA 2 a ET 
new, and as we think, the wise policy which Lord Northbrook is | Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly Constructor of the Navy, has been 
interpreting, but we may add here that we doubt if a grand plan | attacking Mr. Goschen in three letters written at the invitation of 
of the Russian engineers for turning the Oxus into its ancient | the Times, for not proceeding as rapidly as he ought with the 
ebannel, and making it debouch once more into the Caspian has construction of powerful ironclads representing the most advanced 
scientific improvements. He maintains that Prussia, and even 


been given up. If that could be effected, a steam launch could | . ‘ : 
travel by water from St. Petersburg almost to Balkh, and resistance | Brazil, will soon surpass us in rigged ironelads, ironclads capable 


to Russia North of the Hindoo Koosh would be a physical impossi- | of going under sail as well as steam ; and that Russia will surpass 
bility, unless, indeed, we made the struggle European. We see no | "8 in those great destructive engines which must depend wholly on 
‘ Peter the Great’ is completed. Mr. Reed’s 


motive for an effort so gigantic, when success would only confirm | Steam, as soon as her 
the power of a million and a half of fanatical Tartars over some of | first letter received an able reply from a writer signing himself 
the finest regions in the world. Let us divide with Russia, instead | ‘ Trafalgar,’ and probably receiving some of his information from 
of fighting her. | the Admiralty, who _— that the — ei nae have been bd 
. ee | spent in getting up the unarmoured part of our Navy intoa better 

Mr. Isaac Butt is an able man, but he sometimes says things pot tng > of the too nr rteser dk of previous 
which make reasonable men doubt either his intelligence or his | years to the big ironclads; that the ‘Peter the Great’ is the only 
honesty. At a meeting of Irishmen in Manchester, on Tuesday | yessel which can really compare with the most powerful British 
night, to petition for the release of Fenian prisoners, he declared | jronclads; and that though Mr. Reed may have designed 
that the ‘‘ distinction between a political offender in a black coat several very powerful vessels for foreign Governments, the 
and him who owed allegiance in a red one was absurd and miser- duty of the British Admiralty is not so much to. urge 
able,”—in other words, that a rebel who is also a mutineer is no | oy competition with all the individual designs of foreign 
worse than a rebel. Does Mr. Butt really mean to say that if he | Governments, as to act on a well-considered plan for 
were President of Ireland, he would pardon an Irish soldier who | making our ‘Navy as a whole, more powerful than any navy or 
rebelled against Ireland in the interest of England? Does he not | nayies with which it might hone to try its strength. We do not 
know, consciously know, that the Irish, who, if they have nothing | greatly trust Mr. Reed’s judgment in these matters. His quarrel 
else, have an innate military sense, would shoot such a soldier red- | with the Admiralty evidently biases his judgment. But he is a 
handed, and would be perfectly justified in so doing? Whatever | man whose knowledge on the subject must necessarily exceed that 
the right of insurrection—and no State can acknowledge that—/| o¢ almost every other critic, some of his statements are cer- 
the man who voluntarily enters the Army gives it up till he leaves | tainly alarming, and we think we may trust his judgment when 
it again. Natives of India have, if any men have, the right of | ho virtually asks that Mr. Childers’s Naval scheme should be 
rebellion. The Sepoys have none. | more energetically carried out. After his difference with Mr. 
Mr. Butt has also sent a second long letter to the Times on the re a “ag se pie nie onaagtthsaag sot ee at . 
reform of the borough constituencies, and threatens a third. He | ats, Genus cagenm, aatees thine Ge come Srentation, Sy Se 
proposes to disfranchise five Irish boroughs, and with the two | Sem 
seats already forfeited for corruption to redistribute seven seats. Everybody gets compensation nowadays, and we want to know 
He would give a seat to Kingstown and another to Queenstown, | why the group of journals in Wellington Street, which includes 
a second seat to Derry, a seat to Lurgan in the county of Armagh, | the Spectator, the Examiner, the Atheneum, and we know not how 
and a seat each to Newtownards, Fermoy, and Ballymena, uniting | many more, should not have some too. Their proprietors, editors, 
Downpatrick to Newtownards and Mallow to Fermoy. Mr. Butt managers, and contributors are all to be driven mad in the public 
objects to the minority members, so he will not give a third seat to | interest, and are at least as well entitled to pensions as “re- 
Dublin; but really his whole notion on the Borough representation | trenched” Commissioners of Customs. Here is the Board of 
of Ireland is a plan for the representation of constituencies much Works, in its profound contempt for any interest except that of 
more artifically constituted, and much less defensible in principle, | the public, voting a million sterling for the enfranchisement of all 
than the minority-party in a great city like Dublin. The whole | London bridges, Waterloo Bridge included,—a measure which will 
drift of his letters may be described in a word; he sees that Ire- | benefit all London, and by quintupling the traffic in Wel- 
land is chiefly an agricultural country, and yet dreads the conser- | lington Street make our lives a burden. We ought to 








preference. 
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have damages, but we will, on behalf of our brethren, make 
the Board a fair offer. If they will asphalte Wellington 
Street, we will admit the trath, which is that their proposal will 
directly and immensely benefit all interests in London except 
those of a dozen or two of journalists, who will be driven to plate- 
glass, double windows, or cotton wool in their ears. 


The coroner’s inquest into the Kelvedon accident is still pro- 
ccoeding, the real point at issue being the state of the sleepers, 
which many witnesses declare to have been rotten, which the officials 
of course pronounce perfect, and which have not apparently been 
changed. We cannot, of course, enter into the controversy till the 
verdict has been given, but we would call the attention of the 

ublic, which has an interest in not being killed, to the absurd 
character of the tribunal before which such questions are originally 
tried. A local lawyer, and twelve little tradesmen and labourers, 
have to decide whether the Chairman of a great Company 
and numerous experts are to be believed or distrusted on 
a subject of excessive difficulty. Naturally the lawyer is 
impressed by the power of the witnesses, the jurors grow afraid of | 
their own convictions, and the inquiry becomes a struggle between 


curious and confused. How long Fiji will be allowed to play at 
self-government we hardly know, but not long, if stories such as 
the following, for which we believe we can vouch, continue to be 
told: —One of our Australian settlers having visited Fiji on business, 
was requested by two friends to go up to their country residence to 
dine on a given day. He was detained by business, but went the 
next day, when he found that both his would-be hosts had been 
killed and eaten the day before by the natives. Had not accident 
detained him on the day for which the invitation was given, 
instead of dining he would have been dined upon. Representative 
institutions can hardly be very suitable to cannibals. Cannibalistic 
minorities might, perhaps, even demand minority members, 
appealing to Mr. Hare’s system. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck does not appear to agree with Mr. 
Bentinck that there should be a Reform Bill giving the counties 
more representation, but not more voters. At Whitehaven, the 
other day, he objected to all reform; called the Ministry a lot of 
** Incapables,” found fault with everything that had been done or 
that was likely to be done, declared for a fusion between the con- 


| stitutional Liberals and the moderate Conservatives, and said 


the surviving sufferers’ lawyers and the Company, in which the , he was no longer a party man. And no doubt he is right there, 
facts very soon cease to be the object of search. We want a Rail-' He is something much more disagreeable than a party man, a 
way Coroner with the rank of a Judge, a right to call special | man who is his own party, and has more zeal for that atomic 





juries, and no professional practice. 


The Times calls attention to a real grievance which Spain has 
against us. We cannot surrender Gibraltar, because Spain being 
weak France might seize it, and close the gates of the Mediter- | 
ranean, but we can abolish the smuggling which makes it so great | 
a nuisance to the Spanish territory. To begin with, let us put | 
Spanish duties upon tobacco, which is now imported duty freo, and | 
renders the monopoly one-third less valuable than it would other- | 
wise be. A pledge to that effect would be a heavy make-weight | 
in a commercial treaty with Spain, and might induce the Madrid | 
Treasury to promise not to tax esparto grass, which has become | 
the very sheet-anchor of the paper trade. At all events, the free | 
admission of tobacco in defiance of our own fiscal system, merely | 
to injure Spain, is a gross injustice. 


The Duke of Bedford has promised the town of Bedford a 
colossal statue in bronze of the preaching tinker who in 1672 had 
passed twelve consecutive years of his life in Bedford jail. We 
trust, to make the irony of fate complete, that it will be set up in 
front of that building, evidence in brass that thought is stronger 
than judges as well as kings. 


Why should the official mind go into such abstruse questions as 
that of the true metaphysical essence of a Newspaper? It appears | 


party than any other man has for the whole group with which he 
acts. It would seem that he scarcely agrees even with Mr. Ben- 
tinck now, and is setting up for a mere political scold. As a 
representative Mr. Cavendish Bentinck is not a success. He has 
no idea what the word means. 


The New York Times has an interesting story of a man saved 
from a wreck through having a life-preserver, which enabled him 
eventually to get hold of a plank,—alone it would not have kept 
him enough out of the water to prevent his losing consciousness, 
—the interest of which lies in its confirmation of the often 
asserted fact that to half-drowning men there suddenly comes 
back the minutest details of something that has previously hap- 
| pened in their lives. In this case it was the vision of a business 
document in his safe, in which he saw every erasure and every 
| alteration, however minute, with the effect of suddenly remember- 

ing that he could not afford todie, as some most important business 
affecting his family was still unsettled, and this it was that finally 
| roused him to the effort of securing the plank. But nine times 
,out of ten, the details which thus return upon the memory of 
| half-drowned men are wholly insignificant matters, which stand 
‘out with the most vivid brilliancy, and yet which have no 
|meaning, moral or intellectual. What is the reason of it? 


| We suppose it must be that drowning has much the same effect as 


that Mr. John Tilley, the Secretary to the Post Office, has informed | !eep in arresting all but the associative faculty, which, therefore, 
the proprietors of the Bristol Mercury that more than half of a | Teceives (as in dreams) an astonishing stimulus, and presents some 
proper newspaper, as defined by the Post-Office Act of 1870, | Past scene selected by accidental association with exceeding vivid- 
must consist of “news,” and that advertisements are not reckoned | 2¢38- Of ten @ whole series of such ecenes 5 presented, and then 
as “news,” Now, it would appear from this that the Post-| the drowning man reports that his whole former life passed 
Office Act of 1870 defines a newspaper as that which con- Tapidly before him; but that is, no doubt, only the manner in 
sists, in more than half its contents, of “news,” but that | Which so curious a succession of very bright memories would be 








it does not define ‘*news,” except negatively, by excluding 
advertisements from that category? This seems eccentric. 
Is a notification less ‘‘news” because it is paid for? If the 
announcement that a cook wants a place or that a place 
wants a cook, or that Mr. Tennyson’s new Idyll is about to 
appear, or that Money is to be acted at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre is not ‘* news,” what is news? Surely discussions as to 
the best principle of an Irish University cannot be ‘‘ news,” and 
this journal, for instance, cannot consist of news at all, except in 
its first three pages, of which by no means all is news; and the 
Saturday Review must be wholly outside the character of a news- 
paper. ‘The Times itself, as the proprietors of the Bristol Mercury 
justly remark, must under this rule often fail of being a news- 
paper; and the Record still oftener, for letters on the Bennett 
judgment or the wickedness of Bishop Colenso cannot possibly be 
“news.” Instead of raising metaphysical discussions as to the 


essence of ‘ news,’ surely it would be easy to say that a newspaper | 


is any periodical which appears under the same name not less often 
than once a week, and is registered as a newspaper in conformity 
with the official regulations. Though that would, of course, 
include periodical tale-bearers like the London Journal or the 
Family Herald, what is the barm of including them ? 


We hear a good deal in the papers about the government and 
parliament and finance of Fiji, which last, we need not say, is 





likely to present itself. 
| The Times publishes a curious account of the match monopoly 
lately established by the French Government. It was found im- 
| possible to tax matches, but quite possible to sell the exclusive 
‘right of making them, and this has been done. A Syndicate 
| of bankers has purchased the right for £760,000 a year, binding 
itself at the same time to sell matches at 2 francs the kilogramme, 
or about 4}d. per 1,000, surely cheap enough. The traders who 
make the matches will pay the Syndicate, and reimburse them- 
'selves mainly by their sale of wax matches, in which the Mar- 
seilles makers seem to have secured a sort of exporting monopoly. 
Their matches are purchased in tons in all countries where cigar- 
ettes are used, as the common match dipped in phosphorus-paste 
gives out an unpleasant effluvium, and they evidently calculate 
upon retaining the whole of this trade. They will also retain 
some profit from the wood trade, as the low price makes illicit 
competition by men without machinery very difficult. The scheme 
‘is ingenious, and must make Mr. Lowe rather envious of a 
' Government which would disperse a gathering of match-sellers 
| with a volley. 

es 

| Consols were on Friday 924 to 924, and the Bank of England 
has not raised its rate as it was expected to do. The crisis is 
not, however, over yet. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_p>——_- 
THE SAN JUAN DECISION. 


Spe Emperor of Germany’s decision in the San Juan 
d question is a very disagreeable fact for British Columbia, 
and an unfortunate one for the popularity of arbitrations in 
Great Britain. There can be no question but that it will 
render the communication between Victoria (the capi- 
tal of Vancouver's Island) and the continental colony of 
British Columbia exceedingly difficult, if ever war were to 
break out with the United States, the only passage left to 
us being easily commanded by American guns placed on the 
island of San Juan, which this arbitration leaves to the United 
States. There neither will nor can be any question as to our 
implicitly accepting the decision. No voice either in the 
colony or in Great Britain will be raised in favour of disown- 
ing an obligation deliberately taken ; for we have luckily no 
journals so unscrupulous as the New York Herald and World, 
which tried the other day to raise a war feeling in America 
on the foundation of a slander for which there was 
not the least ground,—that the friends of Great Britain 
in Berlin were engaged in a political intrigue for the purpose 
of tempting the Emperor of Germany to decide what he had 
no power under the Treaty to decide, namely, to recommend 
a@ compromise between the British and American con- 
tentions. But though no one would advocate any hesita- 
‘tion about the most absolute acceptance of the award, 
—even though it should involve, which it will not, our 
retirement from British Columbia in case of war with the 
United States,—many will say, and will say very justly, both 
in England and in British Columbia, that the negotiators of 
the Treaty of Washington made a most fatal mistake when 
they withdrew the proposal to leave power to the Arbitrator 
to draw the boundary-line along any one of three channels, 
—the Rosario channel which England regarded as the 
boundary, and which runs nearest to the American conti- 
nent ; the intermediate channel; or the Haro channel which 
the United States regarded as the boundary, and which runs 
nearest to Vancouver's Island. It was in our opinion an act of 
real weakness to acquiesce in the American refusal to leave 
any of the three solutions open to the Arbitrator. The ob- 
vious motive of that refusal was extremely simple. The 
United States’ Commissioners believed, and believed apparently 
on good grounds, that they had the stronger case as between 
the British and the American boundary-line ; but they did not 
doubt that the intermediate channel would seem to any 
Arbitrator intrinsically the fairest of the three, and therefore 
they feared leaving that to his discretion. In a Treaty in 
which we had already given up so much, we ought not to have 
given up this. We should have withdrawn the matter in 


dispute altogether from the Treaty, as the Americans insisted | 


on withdrawing the question of the Fenian raids into Canada 
altogether from the Treaty, rather than exclude from the 
Arbitrator’s discretion the right to consider the merits of a 
natural and fair compromise. There was real want of judg- 
ment and dignity in this facile retreat from the strong position 
of submitting the whole question of the proper boundary to 
the Arbitrator. If the Americans had obstinately declined 
to do this, they would have put themselves plainly in the 
wrong, and perfectly justified us in saying of the San Juan 
question, as they said of the question of the Fenian raids into 
Canada, that we must decline to negotiate at all, rather than 
include this point on terms so unfavourable to ourselves. It is 
impossible to doubt that the Government was guilty of a real 
weakness on that head,—a much more real weakness than 
in relation to the Fenian raids, for there our case had been 


exceedingly weakened by Lord Stanley’s (now Lord Derby’s) | 


emphatic tribute of thanks to the American Government 
for its prompt interference; and, moreover, it was our cue 
to contend for a liberal construction of the rights and 
duties of neutrals, and not for the severe theory of their 
obligations to belligerents. In the case of the San Juan ques- 
tion, on the other hand, the safety of a colony was seriously 
endangered ; the policy of compromise was obviously reason- 
ble; and to exclude a reasonable compromise from the pur- 
view of the Arbitrator was mere submissiveness to American 
dictation. 

There is now, however, no use in crying over spilt milk, 
But even as between the American and British contentions 


as to the boundary-line, it is not at all easy to under- | 
stand on what grounds the German jurists have given | 


the decision so positively against us. 





It seems perfectly | 








certain that when the 49th parallel was first agreed 
upon as the boundary-line on the continent between the 
British and American territory, and it was decided that 
where that parallel reaches “the middle of the channe} 
which separates the continent from Vancouver's Island,” the 
boundary should run “southerly through the middle of said 
channel and of Fuca Straits to the Pacific Ocean,” neither of 
the negotiating parties knew anything of the geographica} 
ambiguity involved in the definition, and that the only channel 
then known to either party was the channel of Vancouver (the 
Rosario Channel), 7.e., the one for which the British contended, 
It is, therefore, difficult to imagine that in 1846, when the 
Treaty was made, there could have been any channel present 
to the minds of both parties except the one for which we 
contended. Again, as the object of the agreement was to. 
secure to us the Island of Vancouver, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the intention was to secure also convenient access. 
to it, and convenient access from the British settlement on the 
opposite continent, which we may no longer have in case of 
war with the United States, as a strong fort on the island of 
San Juan would render the passing of the channel—at one 
point not two miles wide,—impossible to any but strong iron- 
clads. Again, had the British solution been decided upon, each 
of the two great Powers would have had a channel to itself, not 
commanded by the other, while the American solution gives us. 
no channel that is not commanded by the United States. No. 
doubt there are arguments on the other side. The Americans 
argue that the object of the deviation from the 49th paralleb 
was simply to save Vancouver to us, and that to do more than 
save Vancouver to us, to give us several islands besides on 
which we had not any settlement, would have been 
going out of the way to take causeless exceptions to 
the general rule of the 49th parallel. They further argue 
that as there are considerable harbours in the archipelago 
thus left in dispute, the United States could not have meant 
to give them up for no particular cause, when the genera} 
rule of the 49th parallel would have saved them to the United 
States. And finally, there is no question but that the shortest 
passage to the Juan de Fuca Straits, which were mentioned 
in the Treaty of 1846 as the continuation of the boundary-line, 
is the passage nearest to Vancouver Island, and not the one 
nearest to the continent, which is much longer. It would 
be unjust and idle to deny that there is real force im 
these arguments, though there is, as we think, much 
more force in the British argument, founded as it is on the 
existing state of geographical knowledge at the time of the 
Treaty, and the general intention of the Treaty. Where there 
was so much to be said on both sides, we cannot be surprised 
at an adverse decision ; but we may, we think, be surprised 
at the singularly unhesitating tone which that decision 
appears to have taken,—as if it rested not on a choice 
of difficulties, but on perfectly unambiguous and decisive 
|data. It may be that there is some mistake in the 
|telegram on this head. Certainly there would be much 
|less fear of the impartiality of the decision being impugned 
|if the award does admit the difficulty of the case, though 
adhering finally to the American view of it. It would be 
| unfortunate on every ground, if the decision were to leave in 
British minds any disposition to attribute bias or prejudice to 
| the German jurists. Yet it is not easy to conceive that they 
| can really have denied very great weight to the British argument 
except under the influence of prejudice. We shall accept the 
| decision implicitly, in any case. But we can hardly accept it 
| without a sense of injustice, if it should appear, as we hope it 
| may not, that the Award was given without hesitation, and 
| without a real appreciation of the force of our side of the 
| argument. 

| The result can, we fear, hardly add to the popularity of 
| international Arbitrations, and this chiefly because of the very 
unwise limitation of the question submitted. Precisely 
what an arbitrator can best decide is not so much the 
interpretation to be put on language avowedly ambiguous,—for 
that must be more or less arbitrary, and leave a sense 
of injury to one party or the other behind it,—but what in 
| the opinion of a fair and impartial mind is the best practical 
course out of the difficulty when the difliculty has once arisen. 
This is what an Arbitrator can decide best, and such a 
decision would not necessarily leave a sense of grievance on 
either party; but this is precisely what was, in this case, 
most unwisely and weakly excluded from his discretion. 
However, we have nothing left to us now but to 
make the best of our defeat. It cs a defeat, and it 
is not made the sweeter by knowing that some of the 
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most popular journals of the United States have had | 
the incredible folly and ill taste to impute to us bad faith | 
in the matter, and to threaten us with war as the penalty | 
for that bad faith. What conclusion is the British people 
likely to draw from such language except this,—that the more 
conciliatory our actions to the United States may be, the more | 
bullying and insolent will become the tone of the United | 
States’ Press ? That is not a consideration which will conduce 
much to a conciliatory policy in future. | 





THE RECENT ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


E Republic in France is still solidifying itself. We have | 
never been of those who are blind to the difficulties | 


iy 
which impede that form of government in France, the wide | 
scope it offers to individual ambitions, the provocation it gives 
to the grand political vice of Frenchmen—their tendency to 
oppress the minority—the new obstacles it raises to the pro- 
clamation of a political truce between the Church and the 
sceptics, and the excessive energy it gives to an Executive 
already too energetic, but it is folly to question the patent 
facts. Whether M. Thiers is too absolute or no, whether 
Gambetta is or is not at heart a Cesar, whether the periodical 
election of a master will or will not strain the conservative 
forces of the country too severely, the Elections prove that the 
greatest of powers in France, the peasantry, are reconciling 
themselves to the Republic, that their inherent dislike of 
change is enlisting itself upon that side. The seven elections 
of Sunday, it must be remembered, covered each of them an 
entire department, and three of them departments noted for 
conservative feeling of one kind or another, yet in six of them 
candidates more or less “ Gambettist ’°—that is to say, Re- 
publicans with an impression that M. Thiers is too Conserva- 
tive—have defeated their opponents. In Bordeaux, M. 
Caduc, a “decided” Radical, comes in by 45,000 votes 
to 29,000; in the Indre-et-Loire, M. Nioche, almost a Red, 
defeated M. Schneider, the Bonapartist, with his immense 
local influence, by 30,800 to 29,700; in the Vosges, M. 











Meline wins by 30,600 to 24,100; and so on in the Oise and 
Calvados, the latter a very stronghold of reactionary feeling. 
In the Morbihan alone is there a different result. In that 
strictly Legitimist and Catholic department, M. Martin still | 
heads the poll with 40,000 votes; but his Radical rival, M. | 
Beauvais, received 30,000, or nearly double the vote he ob- | 
tained at the Jast election. The triumph for the Republicans | 
is nearly complete. In no case can their victory be ascribed 
to personal influence, no allegations are made of unusual | 
official pressure, and they have as much right to claim the 
large number of abstentions as indicative of acquiescence as | 
their rivals to say they indicate want of interest in the) 
struggle. In no case either, except the Gironde, has the | 
result been greatly affected by the presence of any large urban | 
electorate, such as that which, for instance, controls elections 
in the valley of the Seine. | 
The result appears to have caused some surprise in Paris, | 


known in time, could only have made it deeper. That letter 
seems to us the production of the mind we have always attri- 
buted to the Bourbon Pretender, a calm and serene mind, ingmut- 
ably convinced, but scarcely belonging to our century; and 
it urges a crusade which, wise or foolish, the peasant does not 
want to begin. No avowed Orleanist appeared at the polls. The 
avowed Bonapartist who did appear accepted the Republic,— 
that is, promised to avoid that change to Imperial institutions 
which, like the change to Monarchy, would involve the revolu- 
tion the peasant wishes to avert. No individual name outside 
the dynasties, except M. Thiers and M. Gambetta, is so much 
as known to the people of France at large. There remained 
nothing for the anti-Republicans to appeal to except the dread 
of the Republic, and this, once so potent a spell, is rapidly dying 
away. ‘The peasant did not dread a Republic because it was 
not a Monarchy, but because it was weak, unstable, and un- 
friendly to property, and he begins to see that these are not 
necessary incidents, but only temporary accidents of that form 
of government. This Republic is very strong, appears to last, 
has not imposed special taxation on land, has crushed the 
Commune, and has been attended by unusually good harvests. 
People say if it lasts Gambetta will rule. “ Well,” says the 
peasant to himself, “this Gambetta fought for France, and 
says he desires ‘that property should be safe, and that every- 
body should have some.’” The Curé says if the Republic lasts 
there will be secular education. ‘ Well, but then will not 
that education also be gratuitous? One pays at present.” The 
seigneur says if M. Thiers dies there will be uproar, per 
blood-shed, or even civil war. “ Well, will he guarantee the 
immortality of his King?” This last idea, it is evident, weighs 
with real force upon English correspondents, who assert that 
M. Thiers is autocratic, and quite forget that a Frenchman of 
to-day has no experience of a master who didnot act on his own 
authority,and no idea of a limitation of power except in the legis- 
lative department, with which M. Thiers has not interfered, except 
by a threat of resignation. They think they give a terri 
warning when they quote M. Thiers’ great age, quite forget- 
ting that for sixty-seven years, quite two generations, every 
man in France has been convinced that the regime existing at 
the moment would last only during a life always in danger of 


| being cut short unexpectedly. Everybody said so in 1805, im 


1818, in 1832, in 1849, and at almost any time between 
those dates. The First Empire was to disappear with Napo- 
lean, the Restoration with Louis XVIII, the juste milieu with 
Louis Philippe, the Second Empire with Louis Napoleon, all 
of them lives exposed to very exceptional risk. The only 
difference between this time and another is that there exists 
at this moment out of Paris an Assembly pretty sure to be 
protected by the troops, which possesses a legal right of elect- 


‘ing another head of the Executive, and that without a dela 


of twenty minutes. Since 1774 no man but Louis XVII. 
has died as ruler of France under any name whatever, and it 
is simply impossible that men trained for a century under 
that experience should regard a change in the ultimate execu- 
tive power with the awe with which it seems to be regarded 





and both surprise and irritation in this country, but we by the 7%mes, and indeed by all Englishmen, trained from child- 
fail almost entirely to see why. Republican successes might | hood to think that the transmission of power must be unbroken. 
have been anticipated. The small landowners in France | The peasant thinks so too, but then he also thinks it is un- 
have always displayed as their strongest political impulse broken, resting as it does always in himself and his comrades, 
an aversion to change, and the Republic being in po ses-| who, but for that restless, detestable, admirable Paris, would be 
sion, the election of any one hostile to a Republic implies | stable and persistent enough. Universal suffrage involves many 
a desire for a change in the near future. That sentiment | mischiefs to our minds far outweighing its benefits, but it has, 
might not indeed be victorious against a stronger one, such as | at least, this advantage. It does bring home to the people the 
religious feeling, or loyalty te a dynasty, or sanguine trust in | fact that ultimate right and ultimate power rest with them, 
an individual, or an extreme sense of personal gratitude, but It is all very well to say the electors obey the Executive. No 
those strong feelings have in France just now but little relative doubt they trust it, as the only powerful friend they have ever 
influence. Fanaticism is feeble, loyalty is dead, trust in the | had; but let Marshal Bazaine seize power for a night, and try 
extatic sense is not, and what of gratitude there is attaches to| a plcbiscite, not for Napoleon or his son, but for himself, 
M. Thiers. In Brittany, indeed, hereditary reverence for the |Would he have a thousand votes? We utterly disbelieve 
seigneurs and the priesthood, though rapidly declining, is not | that since 1798 a disliked Government has ever borne for three 
(ead, and in the Morbihan M. Martin is consequently elected, | years rule in France. 

but outside Brittany to what was an enemy of the Republic to! There is one more point upon which, as we read affairs, 
appeal? To the White Flag? That is, at all events, to a| opinion in this country gravely misconceives popular opinion 
great and probably violent change, the benefit of which was|in France. It is constantly said here—the 7imes is always 
not appreciable to a peasant, who, whether religious or not, is saying it—that in accepting the Republic the peasantry are 
quite determined not to pay tithe, who is not convinced about | only accepting M. Thiers; that they like personal rule, and 
the Temporal Power, and who cannot rid himself of a dread | they like him, and therefore their acceptance of him is no 
that the Monarchy, even if friendly to Rome, would also be | guarantee for the Republic. Why not? Surely if the latent 
favourable to the old noble caste. De Tocqueville, certainly | desire of France is for a quiet succession of ruling persons who 
not a prejudiced witness, found this feeling so immovable that | shall interpret her thoughts and wishes as a Parliament might, 
he deduced from it a theory that the old regime was worse in| but with more energy, speed, and less friction, the quickest 
reality than his long researches seemed to prove; and the| way to secure that end is to maintaina Republic, under which 


recent letter of the Comte de Chambord, if it had been made | election by a majority of departments implies a complete 
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claim to the executive power. Surely that is a system 
which allows of revolution without revolt. We do not 
approve that form of Republic, because we hold it inimical 
to the true guaranteee of States, the unresisted supremacy of 
Law; and because also we fear the interpreter will never 
remain strictly honest, will always be hungering, as Napoleon 
was, to express himself rather than the electorate, to secure 
his dynasty rather than freedom; but still it is a form, and 


one far nearer the wishes of the people, if they wish for per- | 


sonal government, than any monarchy, whether chivalric, or 
bourgeois, or military. If we have a fear about France, it is 
that she mxy keep a Republic, not because a Republic implies 
the superiority alike of law and of the people over privilege, 
but because she wishes to be constantly represented by an indivi- 
dual rather than by a Council,—that is, wishes to be represented 
energetically, even if she is in consequence also represented 
inadequately. She may, like the Catholic Church, be repre- 
sented through the ages by a long line of individuals who, 
because of the very plenitude of their power over details, 
tend to be over-conservative in essentials, and to stereotype 
society lest they should shake its fabric. That is the result 
of hereditary despotism, even when, as in Turkey, it does not 
much repress individual liberty, and we do not see why it 
should be otherwise with representative despotism. But to 


say that if France desires that dangerous form of govern- | 


ment, she cannot most easily obtain it under a Republic, 
seems to us untrue. It may be a bad Republic she will 
get, and will certainly be an uncertain one, the representative 
power always modifying more or less the will of the electing 
power; but it will be a Republic,—that is, the ultimate and 
acknowledged authority within it will be the vote of the 
people. An unconstitutional Republic can exist as well as 
an unconstitutional Monarchy. 





THE NEW POLICY IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
IT ORD NORTHBROOK’S reply to the Envoy from Khiva, 
4 reported in the 7Zimes of Tuesday, is of 
immense importance that, at the risk of disgusting our 
readers with obscure geography, we will endeavour to ex- 
plain to them what it all means. There are two routes by 
which the Russian Czar can, if he pleases, after immense 
efforts continued through many years, assail, or what is more 
to the purpose with practical politicians, can seriously threaten 
our Indian dominions. The first, and, as we think, by far 
the most feasible of these, is the Southward one, from the 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf, across the broad isthmus we call 
Persia, a distance of only five hundred miles, through a terri- 
tory which, if only decently governed, could be made to pay 
revenue, would supply useful troops, and would admit of 
colonisation. So slight are the geographical difliculties in 
this direction, and so powerless is Persia from paucity of in- 
habitants, misgovernment, and religious anarchy, that the 
Romanoffs could, if unimpeded by Great Britain, in five years 
substitute a Russian Governor-General for the Shah, and 
reign with absolute authority from the Caspian to the mouths 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. As, however, such a conquest 
would be the death-warrant of Turkey, which would then 
have Russia in her rear, and would render India so expensive as 
to be valueless or burdensome to Great Britain, it would be pre- 
ceded by a war so desperate that St. Petersburg has hitherto 
always resisted the temptation—a very great one, for she wants 
some country in Asia which will yield her revenue—and has 
expended her strength upon the second or South-Eastern route, 
leading from the Caspian and the Sea of Aral up the valley of 
the Oxus, through Bokhara almost to Afghanistan. Hitherto 
she has conquered and erected posts along this route from the 
North-East, leaving the region West of the Oxus free; but her 
statesmen now want the submission of the whole territory 
between the Oxus and the Caspian. This acquisition, the 
keystone of which is the subjugation of the only considerable 
ruler thereabouts, the Khan of Khiva, may give her, if she 
sinks wells enough, a new road from the Caspian—her true 
and permanent base for Asiatic conquest—and will give her 
secure control for some hundreds of miles of both sides of the 
Oxus, a river along which she may, by the aid of steamers, 
rapidly spread southward. Russia desires therefore to con- 


quer Khiva, and as she is just now unoccupied, and the Khan 
has given her every imaginable excuse—he has an interesting 
habit of stealing Russians and selling them into a slavery 
aggravated by religious hatred—she has prepared an expedi- 
tion which, if human calculations are worth anything, must 
in two years purge the world of this evil State. 


The Khan 





such | 


' sees this, and as a last resource has sent an Embassy to implor 
= : : @ 
| the Viceroy of India for aid. 

It could not be granted,—nay, it was needful to refuse it 
with something of bluffness and publicity. About four yearg 
ago the Government of India, wearied by the incessant conflict 

' which rages in India and in the Indian Office as to its Central 

Asian policy, experienced a sudden access of common-sense, 
It was resolved to make an end, for a time at all events, of 
the policy of suspicion; to accept the fact that Russia would 
conquer all she could reach East of the Caspian, that is, al] 
Northern Asia; and to try to arrive at some definite, if tem. 
porary, understanding with the statesmen of St. Petersburg, 
There was no moral objection to that course, for the petty 
Mohammedan despotisms which we call Khanates in Central 
Asia are, with the exception of Dahomey, incomparably the 
worst governments existing in the world—bear, for example, 
to the old Government of the Two Sicilies about the same 
relation which that “negation of God erected into a system” 
bore to the Government of Great Britain—and their subjugation 
by Russian arms would be a direct diminution of the misery 
of mankind. Nor was there much political objection. The 
action of every State is limited by its power, and it was 
exceedingly doubtful whether we could interfere for these 
States by any process short of a declaration of war to be 
waged in the Baltic and the Black Seas, and probably to 
include half the world. Direct local interference was out of the 
question. We could not send five regiments to Khiva without 
placing them at the mercy of the barbarous States lying between 
our frontier and that State, or without a strong apprehension 
that our ally, once relieved of his first apprehension that 
Russia would conquer him, would feel a second,—that England 
would civilise him, and would proceed to make himself secure 
on all sides by a well arranged massacre of British troops. I¢ 
would be far easier, if we must fight Russia, to fight her when 
nearer at hand, in valleys and on plateaus whence our Gene- 
rals could send for reinforcements with some hope of obtaining 
them in less than a year. On the other hand, indirect aid 
would be of little use. They do not appreciate moral force 
much up there at the back of the world, and a few muskets 
or rupees would only exasperate Russia, without rendering the 
Khanates one whit more defensible. It was determined, ac- 
cordingly, to open negotiations with St. Petersburg, an 
informal embassy was despatched thither direct from 
the Viceroy, though endorsed, as it were, by Lord Gran- 
ville, and the new Indian policy was placed frankly and 
forcibly before Prince Gortschakoff and the Czar. The agent 
employed, Mr. Forsyth, was a thoroughly skilful man; both 
statesmen saw at once what Russia had to gain, and both 
acceded with a readiness and frankness which, were not both 
Russians, we should say was the result of intelligent cor- 
diality. No treaty, of course, was signed, but a definite 
arrangement was made, under which Russia agreed in sub- 
stance, if relieved of our opposition, not to pass a clearly 
defined line, nearly identical, we believe—though on this 
point we are not certain—with the line of the Hindoo 
Koosh. Some of our informants maintain that the line is still 
farther north, and protects Bokhara, but of this we are still 
doubtful. The effect of this arrangement, so long as it is pre- 
served, is that the immense territory between the Hindoo 
Koosh and the Suleiman, a region 400 miles across, full of 
deserts and hills and wild races, became a neutral borderland 
between the two Empires, in which native princes might do 
their worst or best without interference on either side. From 
the Caspian to this line, Russia might conquer, or colonise, or 
erect fortresses, or exact revenue, or accumulate troops with- 
out our interference, but south of this line she could 
not go without the interference of the Foreign Ofiice. 
It was probably his knowledge of this arrangement which 
encouraged Prince Gortschakoff to plan the expedition 
against Khiva, while it was certainly a_ recollection of 
this engagement which induced Lord Northbrook not indeed 
to refuse aid to Khiva—for he must have refused it in any 
case—but to allow his refusal to transpire in so public a way. 
In the first serious contingency which has arisen we have 
kept our word, and now we shall expect Russia to keep hers. 

It will readily be perceived that Russia gains for the pre- 
sent much more than we do by this arrangement. It would 
take her, in any event, ten or twelve years to conquer down 
to the Hindoo Koosh, even if she persuades a faithful tribe 
or two, Cossack or Kerghiz, to do most of the work on her 
behalf, and for that time she is relieved of an apprehension 
which frequently influenced her counsels. Even the Con- 
tinental statesmen who despise us so deeply for retiring 
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from politics are never quite sure what we shall or shall not | type, it is this,—that Protestant scholars will utterly distrust, 
do in Asia, and have a lively notion that we may, for all our and rightly distrust, the tests which Catholic scholars will be 
quiescence, at any moment spend ten or eleven millions in a disposed to apply to the knowledge of young men. If this 
wildly daring expedition to the Mountains of the Moon. To be so,—if he objects that a Board composed half of Pro- 
be relieved of this apprehension is much for Russia; to be | testants and half of Catholics would be unable to agree on the 
able to convince wd = b gentne are a is more; | proper avenues to knowledge in certain branches, and conse- 
to obtain both relief and submission without payment | quently on the proper tests of it,—how can he reasonabl 
coll of all. For it is clear that the most ambitious | expect Parliament or the State to give validity at once rod 
Russians do ~- _ Bd = _ Hindoo —— — — granted —— Catholic _ of the Board alone, and 
‘hey are ready, an at when they are ready there | without any conditions imposed on them by the Pro- 
| be nothing to — -_ —_ the dread of a/|testant half? The State hava real a duty in this matter as 
istance from Great Britain, which they must in every case | in the stamping of gold. We altogether deny that it has an 
can prepared their minds to encounter. At the same time, | right to surrender the denevabian power into the hands of 
the British Government also gains much from the arrange- any body it cannot completely trust for testing thoroughly the 
ment. The Viceroy exchanges an endless apprehension for a attainments and culture of the graduates. By the very condi- 
Seat cae on te ether din of tin Bentekend ds inact | take aah i scttion to 0 peo Mh Gomes Reo ale 
Russia remain nd she is not | ation to a purely Irish Catholic Boar 8 is 
hurting us, and we are precluded from exhausting and fruitless impossible. Well, if it be leoentiiie, the Crown has no right 
efforts to hurt her, from silly promises to inaccessible States, | to grant an academical Charter to such a Board at all. And 
and from intrigues with — too “ to be consistent even in we are disposed to think that to the existing Catholic Uni- 
rascality. The moment Russia breaks the agreement we shall versity the Crown could not properly grant such a power,— 
know that she means ———s that she intends hostility and that there would be no suflicient aaeiie for ho team 
not friendship, and that we must gather ourselves up for a| granted implying, or being generally accepted as im- 
struggle which, = every new mile of Indian Railway, becomes | plying, all that should be implied 4 such y nonin It 
more hopeful. ere is no danger of any sudden surprise; is not at the present date that we would willingl 
even if Russia were absolutely faithless, for she could not | sanction a new source of academical degrees as wenapeeh” a 
invade India without a great army, or conquer the broad border- | have been those of the smaller German Universities in times 
land now practically neutralised without years of prepara- | past, nor, indeed, one that does not rise considerably above 
tion and battle. Under the most unfavourable circum- the existing Queen’s University in its literary tests. An 
stances, in the event even of Russia producing a General | academical degree should be above all suspicion, if it is to be 
with a genius for war and buying off ali resist- | really useful. And for this reason we certainly believe that 
ance within the Borderland, we must have six months’ | so far from the Catholic party being likely to accept thank- 
warning within which to prepare ourselves, to obtain | fully Mr. Holmes’s proposal, it would be rejected by them as at 
reinforeements, and to wake up the English people—never | present quite useless. Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, who seems to repre- 
sluggish to suspect Russia—to the imminence of the danger. | sent that party, and is certainly an ardent Catholic himself, said, 
The struggle, when it came, would not be an unequal one, for | in his speech in the Convocation of the Queen’s University, that 
Russia is spreading a horror of her régime among all Mussul- | it would be no solution of the problem at all to give a charter to 
mans from Samareand to Travancore; and if we have but theCatholic University, simply because the degrees there obtained 
their hearty aid, an invasion of India from the North would be a | would have no sufficient currency amongst Protestants, and 
rush into a lake of fire in which even a German army would | would be looked upon, in short, as sectarian degrees of little 
be lost. Time, in fact, only helps to make a grand struggle, | authority. Hence not only would the State be violating its 
should the necessity ever come, a little easier for us, while we duty in delegating to the nominees of a single Church the 
avoid by the new policy all the expenditure of time, ability, | degree-conferring power, but we have every reason to believe 
and money involved in our perpetual apprehension of little | that for the same reason the Catholics would not accept 
ones. Our course, in fact, becomes a policy, serious, well-con- | the solution. It is mot enough to believe in the 
sidered, and courageous, instead of a caties of petty expedients | value of your own currency, unless you can get those who 
all tending towards war in the end, all more or less discredit-| trade with you to believe in it also. A country bank’s 
able, and almost all in the long run annoyingly unsuccessful. | notes won't pass where the country bank's credit is 
Giving stones to little boys to throw at oes a for you/not known. A Catholic Gente. Gai would be, 
a wise work, ~ S there were = something so pusil- | for - long _ at least, like a country bank’s note,—it 
imous about it. If Russia wants Khiva, let her take Khiva, | would not be held valid out of the Catholic community, and 
to the general relief of mankind; and let us fight when she wants | perhaps not at its full validity even in it. But Mr. Holmes 
India, and shows that she wants it by a formal breach of her | objects that you could not get a Board consisting half of 
word. That is our new policy in Central Asia, as we under- | Protestants and half of Catholics to agree on the curriculum 
stand it, and Lord Northbrook in his stern reply to the of study. There we think him wrong. We write with 
Khivan Envoy shows that he understands and heartily | intimate knowledge of the difficulties of this kind that the 
approves it. London University has surmounted,—not always perhaps in 
the best manner,—and we hold very strongly that a Senate 
consisting half of educated Catholics and half of educated 
THE IRISH UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. Protestants could agree much more easily on the curriculum to 
HE friends of Mr. Fawcett’s Bill for the reform of Trinity | be studied, than one where either religion was in a very small 
College, Dublin, who advocate the retention of all its’ minority. The difficulty arises chiefly, if not only, on sub- 
endowments as the reward of that reform,—Mr. Holmes, Dr. | jects like mental and moral philosophy, history, and litera- 
Maguire, and the rest, of whom Mr. Holmes seems to us by far | ture. It is got over by prescribing not particular text-books, 
the most sagacious and intelligent,—are a little disposed | but particular subjects for study, such as ‘the Senses and the 
both to ignore the difficulties on their own side of the case, | Intellect,’ ‘the Doctrine of Association of Ideas,’ ‘ the Prin- 
and to magnify the difficulties on ours. Mr. Holmes, for in- | ciple of Ethical Obligation,’ and so on; or in History, ‘ England 
stance, proposes,—and thinks that he shall carry with him the under the Tudors,’ or ‘Europe in the Seventeenth Century ’; 
whole Catholie Church when he makes the proposal,—that and in Literature, ‘the Age of Shakespeare,’ and so on; and 
the Catholic University should receive a charter from the | then appointing Examiners who know the best text-books by 
State, and, perhaps, some additional endowment out of the men of all faiths, and who are willing to give credit fora 
fund resulting from the resumption of the Irish Church pro- | real knowledge of the precise issues raised, and of the considera- 
perty, and that then Trinity College and the Dublin University, | tions urged on both sides, without any relation to the conclusions 
when reformed on Mr. Faweett’s plan, or an amended plan of | drawn by the individual students. The real difficulty in the 
the same nature, shall be left in tranquil possession of their University of London is far less the difficulty of applying 
large revenues. Now, the first objection to this proposal we the test than of electing Examiners whom the Catholic 
make on behalf of the State, at least as much as on behalf of minority will trust, and convincing them that the test 
the Roman Catholics. We deny the State’s right to legalise is fairly applied to their case. ‘This difficulty would be 
new diplomas, unless it takes every guarantee that indefinitely less in the case of a University whose Senate 
these diplomas are what they seem to be,—that was half Catholic and half Protestant, than in the case 
the mint stamp is affixed to properly tested gold, of one where the Roman Catholics are rather nominal and 
and to no other. Now, if we rightly understand Mr. in an infinitesimal minority. Dr. Maguire's objection that 
Holmes’s objection to a new Irish University of the examining there are not enough Roman Catholics of first-rate classical 
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scholarship for such a Senate, only shows that, even if he be 
right, which we extremely doubt, he does not understand the 
subject. It is not the Senate who examine. They have quite 
enough to do in drawing up the scheme and regulations and 
choosing the Examiners. There should never be more than 
two Examiners on a single subject, for it is in the highest 
degree desirable that the whole examination should, at least 
in all but the lowest pass examinations, pass under the eye of 
every Examiner, who should thus be able to pass judgment 
on the whole, and compare it with that of his colleagues. 
What is wanted in the Senate is a body of men of high 


learning, of course, but of still more judgment, who should | 


lay down the scheme of examination and choose the Examiners, 
but from every one of whom it would beabsurd to expect that he 
should know as much on all the subjects as the special Exami- 
ners whom he would help to choose. We do not beljeve that as 
regards such subjects as classics and mathematics the question 
of the faith of the individual examiner would arise at 
all, On the more risky subjects of moral science, history, and 
literature, of course it would arise; but nothing would be 
easier than to select one Examiner from among the Catholics 


and one from among the Protestants for each of such exami- | 


nations, and to require that each should sanction all the 
questions and form his own judgment of all the answers, the result 
being determined by the Examiners jointly. It is tolerably 
certain that such a scheme could be worked without any fear 
of an insuperable difficulty. 

What we do fear is, that the Irish Roman Catholics may 
say, ‘After all, the National University you offer us, being 
only a testing and not a teaching University, is not on a fair 
level with Oxford or Cambridge, or Edinburgh or Glasgow ; 
we want teaching as well as testing, and yet we want a truly 
National University.’ To that objection, which is certain to 
be made, we see but one answer,—that what they wish is in 
the nature of things impossible to grant, except on one 


condition, that on all the subjects involving faith and 
opinion, there should, as in so many German Univer- | 
sities, be two Chairs, a Roman Catholic and a Protest- | 


ant. Whether such a plan would be acceptable either 
to the Roman Catholics or to Parliament we have the gravest 
doubts. 


selves during the teaching-time, though they are willing and 
anxious to take them to a National University to test. Many 
Members of Parliament would probably say that here was the 

objectionable principle of ‘concurrent endowment’ again 

under a new form. Wesee little force in either objection. We 

do not wish to see Catholic and Protestant youths kept apart, 

though we can understand the wish of good Catholics to have 

their sons educated by men who enter into the Catholic view 

of psychology, history, and literature. Still less do we appre- | 
ciate the abject verbal superstition against the phrase ‘ con- 

current endowment,’ which is very like some teetotallers’ 

superstition against the substance alcohol. Parliament, too, 

may fairly consider that the German system, if it be tolerable 

to the Irish Catholics, as it has been to the German Catholics, 

certainly does not seem to result in any great accession to the 

force of the Church. Nevertheless, while we feel sure that a truly 

National University of the testing kind is not only possible, | 
but easy in Ireland, we doubt exceedingly at present whether 

the conditions for a National University of the teaching kind 

do exist. If they do,—and we would willingly believe they 

did, though at present it is difficult to believe it,—it is only by 

the German expedient that the obvious and serious difficulties 

ean be overcome. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND. 


OTWITHSTANDING the state of passion into which the 
German papers have managed to lash themselves in view 

of the Fulda Memorandum, we are unable to see that they 
have much cause for complaint. The German Catholic Bishops 
do not ask from the Government anything very new or very 
startling. They do not disown the authority of the State in 
purely civil or State affairs, or threaten to throw off their 
allegiance to the Emperor. They protest, indeed, the most 
unswerving loyalty and fidelity, and put forward a long histori- 
cal narrative to prove the devotion of German Catholics in the 
past. What they ask, and maintain they have a right to 
expect, is that their Church should still have the autonomy 
and liberty it possessed formerly, and what alone they object 
to is the passing of exceptional laws aimed directly at them- 


The Roman Catholics would probably say that here | 
was ‘Mixed Education’ again under slightly alleviated cir- | 
cumstances, and that they want their students all to them-| 


|selves. This autonomy and liberty the Fulda Memorandum 
| maintains have been possessed by the Roman Catholic Church 
| in Germany “from time immemorial.” Thanks to that fact, the 
| Bishops and clergy are appointed according to the laws of the 
Church and the usages regulated by common agreement 
| between the civil and religious powers. “In consequence of 
that liberty and that autonomy, no curé can be regarded ag 
lawfully appointed if he have not been appointed by hig 
bishop, and no bishop can be held to have been lawfully 
created unless he have received his canonical ‘ institution’ 
from the Sovereign Pontiff. In virtue of the laws of the 
Church and the customs arranged by common agreement 
| between the two powers, we regard as an inalienable right 
direct relations between the Bishops and the Sovereign Pontiff 
‘and the faithful.” There seems nothing very formidable in 
all this, nothing to warrant the loud exclamations against in. 
| fringing the sovereign authority of the State in its own domain, 
nothing even to object to in defining the relations between the 
| Church and the State. The Church is entitled to regulate her 
own affairs. In all that concerns her internal organisation, her 
discipline, doctrines, and worship she is perfectly free, on the 
theory of a free Church in afree State. But as even spiritual 
acts—the sentences of purely ecclesiastical courts, for instance 
| —may in certain cases have consequences other than spiritual, 
/may be the means perhaps of inflicting injustice and inter. 
fering with civil rights, the State must reserve the power to 
| regulate the limits within which the autonomy of the Church 
shall be respected. If the relations of the two are determined 
_ by a compact or concordat, then the Church must abide by 
_ the terms to which it has agreed. The German Bishops pro- 
' fess themselves perfectly ready to enter into such an arrange- 
iment, if the circumstances of the Empire require a new 
agreement. They assert—whether rightly or wrongly is not 
here to the point—that the principles of the Holy See now 
are precisely the same as in the times when German Govern- 
ments made treaties and concordats with it. And they ask 
what there is to prevent the State regulating in conjunction 
with Rome the relations between the Church and itself. 

All this seems fair and reasonable. It is a pity the Swiss 
Catholics were not equally sensible. But unless we strangely 
misread both their words and deeds, they have just been ex- 
hibiting a very different temper and disposition. The Catholic 
curés and priests of the Canton of Geneva have issued a pro- 
test against the recent decrees of the Council of State in the 

case of Mgr. Mermillod, whom they claim as their rightful 
bishop. They, like their German brethren and fathers, assert 
for their Church complete independence in matters spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, but they claim a good deal more. Notonly 
is its right to supremacy in spheres of jurisdiction previously 
defined between the two maintained, but its competence to 
alter these on its own motion without reference to the State is 
virtually alleged. Whileasserting, that is to say, that the Church 
ought to beself-regulative as to discipline, doctrine, and organisa- 
tion, it is also maintained that the Church must be left free itself 
to fix the limits within which it shall be wholly independent of 
the State. Thisis the theory of spiritual independence carried 
to its logical issues. For unless the ultimate power of deciding 
in all matters, when disputes arise, rest with the State, there 
is a rival to the latter, in the authority which refuses to bow 
to it. It is not often we find this so clearly illustrated as it 
is by the protest of the Genevese Catholic clergy. 

The main principle asserted by that protest is the complete 
and exclusive control of the hierarchical organisation of the 
Church by the Pope. The power of appointing or dismissing 
the “pastors of the flock of Jesus Christ”’ is an inalienable 
and irrevocable function of the Church, to be exercised through 
its head. This would be all right, if there were no special com- 
pact or arrangement between Church and State. The case is 
very different when such an arrangement is made, and by 
virtue of it certain advantages accrue to the Church on con- 
dition of respecting certain rules agreed to between it 
and the State. The least to be expected, then, is that the 
Church shall abide by them. If it does not, the State is 
entitled, ipso facto, to consider itself released from its obliga- 
tions towards it. But that is not the way the Genevese clergy 
look at the matter. “It is in vain,” they tell the Council, 
“you appeal to the Brief Inter Multiplices of 1819, and 
attribute to that the value of a synallamatic (synallagmatique) 
convention ; for even if it were that, nothing in an act of the 
kind would confer upon you the power of deciding for your- 
selves, independently of the Holy See, what bishop possesses 
or does not possess ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” That is tosay, 
the Holy See is not bound by its own compacts. Rome may 
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interpret as it pleases the Papal Brief, which was duly accepted | 4g°, and his political essays are still quoted by elderly gentlemen 
by the Genevese Council of State as authoritative, but the | as tokens of the brilliant intellect which reigned over politics when 
latter are debarred from interpreting it for their own guidance. Brougham, Sydney Smith, and Macaulay made the Edinburgh 
When a case requiring its interpretation occurs, they are bound Review sparkle with satire, wit, or declamation ; when Canning 
to have recourse to the Holy See, while the latter may act | lifted equibs into the dignity of Parliamentary powder and 
quite independently, even as to matters that were defined to shot; when the dullest of country gentlemen could round a 
be under the joint control of the two. This is certainly | peroration with an apt line from Horace; and when the hues of 
being judge and client in one’s own case with a vengeance. literature were so shot through the web and woof of politics 
In the Papal Brief of 1819, it is laid down that “the that the classics went into the division lobby with the Tories or the 
Catholic pastorates of the Canton of Geneva are for all time | Whigs. But Fonblanque suddenly fell as much out of sight as if 
incorporated with the diocese of Lausanne.” These words, | & trap-door had opened on the stage, and he had sunk into the 
however, may be interpreted by the Holy See to mean pre-| abyss which underlies the painted gaiety of existence. He had. 
cisely the opposite of what is their natural grammatical | gone down among figures, and was to spend his wit on the super- 
import, and nobody will have any right to object, which, of | vision of statistical tables at the Board of Trade. It seemed as sad. 








course, implies that the Holy See will only be bound by 
its own compacts so long as agreeable to itself, and may 
set them aside whenever it pleases. If this be so, all Papal 
Briefs, Bulls, and Concordats are null and void, as they are of 
no obligation upon their authors. The Genevese Catholic clergy 
claim a “distinct” spiritual jurisdiction for the Church in 
Geneva, and that includes, as we see, the supremacy of the 
Church over the State in all matters which the former may 
choose to say pertain to spiritual and ecclesiastical interests. 
Mgr. Mermillod was appointed in the year 1864 by Mgr. 
Marilley, Bishop of Lausanne, as his Vicar-General, and legally 
he is still that. Ina letter of December 22, 1864, to the State 
Council, the Bishop expressly assures the latter that by the 
authority of the Pope he remained Bishop of the united | 
parishes of the diocese of Lausanne, but that he had entrusted | 
to Mgr. Mermillod a share of his jurisdiction. The latter 
assumed the nominal title of Bishop of Hebron, but was by 
no means the spiritual overseer of the Genevese clergy, since 
he only exercised his functions under cover of the personal 
responsibility of the Bishop of Lausanne. Nevertheless, he 
has been, and is now recognised by the clergy as their bishop. 
Neither the Government nor the public were made aware of | 
the transformation, which was only revealed to the faithful, | 
and remained for a time a secret undivulged to the secular 
and profane. Now that facts prove that Mgr. Mermillod is 
recognised as Bishop of Geneva, and that his appointment has | 











a fate as that of Horace would have been if he had been set to 
keep the accounts of the Imperial kitchen; and, at least, Fon- 
blanque never came up to the daylight again. We believe that he 
did write many articles after he was tied down to the gin- 
horse round of the multiplication-table; but either they 
lacked the old fire, or the sparks were struck forth too fit- 
fully to win much notice; for no one spoke of Albany 
Fonblanque any more, and he was as if he were dead. 
The brilliant wit, the master of classic English, the most deft 
wielder of sarcasm known to our fathers, became a mere Govern- 
ment official, doing such work as any average City man could 
compass. He became a statistical prisoner of Chillon, forgotten 
by the world, yet, it would seem, so fond of his dungeon and his 
chains at last, that he would not again leave the gloom for the 
daylight of literature. Quitting journalism at the early age of 
thirty-eight, he seems to have wilfully cancelled thirty-seven 
years of literary possibility, and to have locked up all the treasures 
of his bright brain in much the same fashion as the late Lord 
Hertford hid away, in an old house in Paris, the pictures which 
are now delighting all of us at Bethnal Green. We hardly dare 
to hope that Fonblanque has also left treasures to a benevolent 
Sir Richard Wallace, and that we have yet to see the hoarded 
fancies of the brilliant writer. 

Albany Fonblanque began to write at a time when such wit and 
such satire as his seemed to have a field specially fashioned to 


been made by the Holy See without communication with the | draw forth their full powers. ‘The Church was a pet preserve of 
Government, the clergy of the Canton virtually allege that the place-hunters, and of men who sought to enter into heaven by the 
State has nothing to do with the creation of bishops and | gate of Greek. A bishop died leaving £400,000. ‘The prelates 
bishoprics. They coolly advise the Council of State of Geneva | seemed most devoutly earnest when wrangling with each 
to treat their recent decrees on the subject as “a dead letter,” other or with the Ministry as to the best way of fleec- 
as being the only way to avoid “the wrathful indignation and | ing their flocks. Half the boroughs of England were rotten. 
just dissatisfaction of the faithful, whom they [the Council] Boroughmongering had reached the dignity of a learned 
would deprive of their priests and the consolaticns of their | profession. Peers put forth the claim to drive their tenants 


worship.” ‘From God alone [they say] does the Pope derive 
his spiritual jurisdiction, and from him it devolves upon the 
Bishops, who, in turn, communicate it to the priests, their | 
fellow-labourers in the government of souls and the adminstra- | 
tion of dioceses.” 

The Church of Rome is doubtless entitled to regulate its 
own organisation, so long as in doing so it does not intrude 
upon, or interfere with, the rights of others. But when it | 
has consented to the limitation of that power of control in | 
return for advantages bestowed on it by the State, it must | 
keep its bargain. If it does not do so, but sets it aside on the | 
plea of being the only interpreter of its compacts, then the | 
State must interpose, unless it is content to abdicate its | 
sovereignty. The assertion of the right by the Church of | 
Rome to break its agreements as it wills, must give fresh | 
force to the party in Geneva that seeks the complete separa- | 
tion of Church and State. A discussion of this very question | 


to the poll with the same calm, unblushing vigour as they 


now insist that the country shall keep up a special set of 
Game laws to give them and all other rich men what they call 
‘‘sport.” August personages did immoral deeds as publicly as 
august personages now shoot pigeons or dip their hands in the 
blood which is shed at battues. ‘The spirit of Toryism—or, in 


other words, the spirit which fancies the earth to have been made 


for the special benefit of a select few, with power to add to their 
number—bad drawn new vigour from the destruction which had 
come upon the practical creed of the French Revolution, and it 
spoke insolently and high, as if it fancied that the earth was the 
Peers’ and the fullness thereof. ‘There were, it is true, no lack of 
censors to rebuke the insolence of purse andrank. ‘The Edinburgh 
Review struck hard within the limits of a sublime Whiggery,—so 
hard that an irascible old gentleman has been known to kick 
a copy of the periodical down-stairs because he had been 





took place the week before last in the Grand Council of Geneva. | mtaged by some violent philippic of Brougham’s; and the 
Notice of the discussion had been given before the latest phase | Witty satire which Sydney Smith flung at such atrocities 
of the Mermillod affair, of which we have spoken, but the | ®8 mau-traps, or such irritating follies as the penal laws against 
interest in it was much increased in consequence of that. For | the Catholics, have now passed into the literature of polemics. 
the time the subject has been shelved by a very narrow | But the Edinburgh was careful to free itself from the -reproach 
majority—34 to 32; but the natural effects of the attitude that it wrote with the pen of Radicalism, and the vigour of 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of the Canton must be to render Macaulay blossomed into arrogance when he smote that 
the demand for separation irresistible. Benthamite sect which found Whiggery to be only one degree less 
| tolerable than Toryism. Radicalism had, it is true, a score of able 
en aE OL NT ay |pens. Cobbett wrote with a vigour, a homely plainness, a rich 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE. | and racy freshness of imagery such as we find in the speech of 

VEN among those who had read every page of ‘* England | unlettered wits who have been mentally fed on proverbs and 
Under Seven Administrations,” and who had often taken down | local stories that have never been diluted with the general- 

the volumes from the book-shelves to get a deep draught of their | ities of print. Everybody read the Political Kegister, or the 
delightful wit and pure English, there must have been many | 7wopenny Trash. The very clodhoppers read it, because Cob- 
who were strangely surprised when they heard the other day that | bett took the trouble to make politics plain by never assuming 


Albany Fonblanque was dead. He had so dropped out of sight | that his readers knew anything, and by anticipating, with a 
that few knew him to be living. His name was famous forty years | marvellous dramatic instinct, the difficulties which would spring 
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up in the struggling mind of unlettered readers. But Cobbett was | did not happen to agree, and put him in the pillory. The favourite 
too coarse, too ignorant, too blind to the truth of what was said | objects of his satire were Eldon, Perceval, the Duke of Welling. 
by his foes, and too much of an old soldier with a gift for writing | ton, Cumming, and the Bishops. And his whip-hand was 
good English, to do Radicalism any service among cultivated weakened by no feeling of decorum. Neither Dryden, Swift 
people. He rather deepened the idea that Radicalism was so Churchhill, Junius, nor Cobbett ever hit with more fury than 
essentially vulgar as to be a fitting creed only for men who did not , Fonblanque, although the light tone of his satire usually robs it 
go into society. Nor did the Benthamites do much to take away | of malignity. He tells us that George IV. presented a Vase to 
the reproach, for they spoke a Babylonish dialect which only those Lord Eldon when the old Tory Chancellor retired into private life 
brethren who had the gift of prophecy could interpret. They wereso } with the spoils of his long industry. Hating Eldon with 
much the slaves of system that they could not builda hut untilthey a humorous ferocity, he reminds the King that when the 
had raiseda frame-work of scaffolding which would haveservedforthe Old Man of the Island relaxed his grip on Sinbad in a moment 
construction of a cathedral. Plain men were scared by a jargon as | of intoxication, Sinbad did not show his regard for the treacherous 
uncouth as that which came from the followers of Lady Hunting- old gentleman by giving him a vase, but took up a stone and very 
don, or from Ranters who were going through the process of con- | discreetly beat his brains out, lest he should betray more men. 
version. The Benthamites failed to win the ear of the world be- | Again, Perceval, whose sanctity was as loud as his Toryism, had 
cause they were a sect. They needed an interpreter who could persuaded the Ministry to promise that it would order the nation to 
translate the phrases of the brotherhood into the language of good | observe a general fast. This act disgusted Fonblanque to the depths 
society, who could write such English as should merit the homage of his soul, and he poured on Perceval such a flood of witty contempt 
of literary students, and who could pour forth a wit that was not as the freest of journals would not dare to direct against the vilest 
far short of the luxuriant richness of jest that flowed unbidden | of public men in these days of decorum. Mr. Perceval is saluted ag 
from the pen of Sydney Smith. Such was Fonblanque. | the Member for Heaven ; but he shows signs of differing from his 
Although he had no such original faculty as Bentham, James | constituency. He had quoted Scripture, and the satirist turng 
Mill, or Grote, he had the gift which stands next in value, for he | round with the question whether the Scripture says anything about 
displayed a remarkable power of mastering the thoughts of such | Pharisees, who pray and boast their piety aloud, and rate the pub- 
men, and giving them a popular dress, without taking away any | licans; or about pensions, Dives and Lazarus, the soul-destroying 
part of their logical rigour. The study of philosophy, law, and effects of riches; or about bribery and corruption, lying, slander- 
politics had filled his mind with those hard facts which are to thought | ing, evil-speaking, and taking the Lord’s name in vain. ‘ Dogs 
what rails are to locomotive steam-engines. And he hada further | the Scripture,” he adds, ‘‘ say, Out upon ye, ye hypocrites?” Fon- 
capacity for political writing in the fact that he was a good hater. He blanque contends he has a right to call Perceval a ‘‘ worm,” for 
hated the Tories, especially the Boroughmongers and the Bishops. | according to the Scripture man is a worm, and it is clear that 
He hated the inequalities of the laws, the big incomes of the pre- | Perceval is the worm that eats the substance of the people, the 
lates, the pluralities of the clergy, and above all things, the cant worm that never dies in the public pocket. And then follows a 
of the pulpit, which, at the bidding of ten thousand a year, long extract from the Book of Samuel, to show that when the 
taught that it was easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a prophet warned the Israelites against the woe which would come 
needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. We upon them if they should take a King, he had in view such beings 
suspect that he despised the whole fabric of the British Constitu- | as Perceval and the Boroughmongers, the true harpies, the obscene 
tion, and especially the political fictions in which popular fancy creatures, that befoul whatever they touch with “ their rapacity 
sees the crown of human wisdom, although even he did not dare | and corruption, their robbing, ravening, rioting, and tainting.” 
to give voice to such sedition at a time when the Press had not It was a favourite device of Fonblanque to reprint whole 
yet freed itself from the leading-strings of judicial caprice.| chapters of the Bible in order to enlist the Prophets 
His Radicalism went far deeper and farther afield than that, on the side of the Radicals, and to borrow the light- 
of Cobbett, which indeed was curiously mixed with Toryism, | nings of Heaven to smite the Tories. He found the weapon 
and seemed to have been built of the thoughts, facts, prejudices, | specially effective against the Bishops. ‘Those dignitaries, he 
tastes, or likings that had come first to hand, so that a geologist | insisted, should accept the literal meaning of the Scriptural assur- 
would have described it as a bit of conglomerate rock. Fon-| ance that it was more easy for a camel to pass through the eye of 
blanque’s Radicalism went deeper because it had been cut out with | a needle than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
a philosophical knife, which was too keen to spare the sanctities And he maliciously suggested that by drawing their thousands a 
of the Select Vestry or the Rubric. It would have frightened year they deliberately intended to take on themselves the burden 
or disgusted society if it had been laid bare; but Fonblanque | both of wealth and of damnation, in order that their flocks might 
took care that it should always be veiled in the flowers of litera- | be at once poor and fitted for bliss. With striking force of 
ture, fancy, and wit. In reality, he was drawing the English malignity, and in words which admirably reproduce the simplicity 
people to what they would have deemed an abyss if he had laid and picturesque hues of the Biblical style, the sarcasm was un- 
the chasm bare, but he hid the opening with foliage. He had | foldedin ‘“‘ A Fragment from the First Book of Judas,” which gives 
roamed over the literature, and especially the literature of fiction, | a letter that the Apostle of the Purse wrote to Simon Magus. The 
with a keen eye for whatever was full of humour or satire, with | Liberation Society never penned such a satire against the Church, 
a memory that forgot nothing, and with a marvellous power of | and never indeed commanded a penof the requisite keenness for such 
using the spoils of such literary forays to illustrate the wickedness | a task. Nor did Fonblanque disdain the resources which are now 
of Tories, Bishops, Boroughmongers, and game-preservers. Nowhere left to Punch when he wanted to fling a stone at his political foes. 
else do we find such amazing aptness and readiness of humorous | He once gave a list of derivations from a dictionary of antiquities 
andsarcastic citation. Even Macaulay, although an incomparably | which should be published in the year 2793, and each was a 
greater writer, does not equal Fonblanque in the power of laying | political sarcasm. ‘Thus the word ‘ Duties” was given as a 
his pen on the very bit of fiction, fable, or song that will best synomym for the word ‘ Taxes.” ‘* Hence,” adds the anticipated 
do the work of reasoning, denunciation, or ridicule. ‘The brilliant | dictionary, “in the time of the Boroughmongers, we see 
Radical, in fact, tried to hide the reasoning process as carefully the phrase ‘ His Majesty’s dutiful subjects.’ A book was writ- 
from his readers as a nurse smothers a nauseous potion in ten entitled the ‘Whole Duty of Man.’ It treated of Taxa- 
jelly before giving it to a sick child. He never would unbarea tion in all its branches.” Again, the word ‘ Parliament” is 
syllogism if he could tella story. As we go over the three volumes a compound from the French of parler, to speak, and mentir, to lie. 
of his leading articles, we knock at every turn of the way Hence truth was called un-Parliamentary language.” Despite the 
against Fielding, Smollett, Swift, Sinbad the Sailor, the pro- ferocity of the satire, the /xaminer was read by all cultivated 
phets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, and half the host of men, and even, we have no doubt, by the Bishops themselves, on 
Israel. He made them all contributors to the Hvaminer. account of the brilliancy with which it was written. The blackest 
Thus his political writing is more like what we see in the time of | victims of Fonblanque’s wit must have drawn some joy from the 
Dryden or Addison than the hard and practical comments of our fact that they were damned in admirable English. 
own day. His model had manifestly been such books as ‘‘ Absolom Although Fonblanque wrote in a time when class-selfishness 
and Achitophel.” He was less eager to give the keen and cutting and the blinduess of the lawmakers had stirred even the apathetic 
reasoning of his master Bentham than to copy such brilliant satire Knglish to the edge of revolt, not a tone of sadness or pathos 
as the portraits of Lord Shaftesbury, the Duke of Buckingham, and | rings through his writings. Sarcasm, wit, and denunciation meet 
Slingsby Bethel. He seldom ventured to give a long disquisition us everywhere; but the tone is light and almost gay, as if he 
ou Parliamentary Reform, vote by Ballot, or any other of the found a delight in Jashing the Boroughmongers and the fat 
questions which perplexed our fathers; his usual practice being to , Bishops, apart from the wish for the destruction of the abuses 
seize au unlucky politician who has said something with which he which they represented. That he was deeply in earnest, we have 
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no doubt; but his writings often wear a trifling air, when com- 
red with the graver essays which the public demand in these days. 
And they strangely lack the solid instruction which is now given 
in the daily and weekly Press. Elaborate statements of fact are 
wholly missing. The essays bear the same relation to the political 
writing of our own time that the rhetoricabspeeches which were once 
deemed the gems of Parliamentary oratory bear to the matter-of-fact 
harangues which, thanks to the prosaic spirit exemplified by Peel 
and Cobden, are now the most effective of political appeals. 
Fonblanque would have written with more gravity, more weight 
of matter, and we fear that we must add with more dulness, if he 
had addressed this generation. He has left no legacy of thought, 
and at best he is only a political satirist. But he has scarcely a 
rival in his own way ; and the pure and masculine English, the wit, 
the sarcasm, the brilliant invective, in which Fonblanque clothed 
his scorn of the iniquities, the falsehoods, and the cruelties that 
once stained our political life, will draw the student to ‘ England 
Under Seven Administrations ” long after the questions of which 
the book treats shall have ceased to be charged with a living 


interest. 





HANDY BOOKS. 

OMEBODY wrote to the Daily News the other day wanting 

S to know why the Government or a Company, or some other 

impersonal power with a full treasury, did not publish the best 

English Authors in a cheap and popular form. We have have not 

his letter before us, but our general impression is that he wanted 

Bacon’s works in a nice portable form for about sixpence, and 

thought an enterprise of the kind had succeeded in Germany. As 

the very few English works of the best kind which the mass of the 

people wish to read can be obtained in any bookseller’s shop, we 

fear his philanthropic suggestion will not receive its fitting meed of 
attention, and have a very much humbler one to offer for ourselves, 
Is it quite impossible for the public and the publishers between 
them to decide upon the form of volume which is most convenient 
to them both, aud having decided, to adhere to it? At present 
they appear to be amusing themselves with innumerable experi- 
ments, the majority of which, not being guided by any pre- 
conceived theory or any definite aim beyond that of creat- 
ing a profitable demand, end in failures more or less dis- 
astrous. We do not mean failure in a pecuniary sense, for 
some of these experiments are most remunerative, but failure 
in an esthetic sense, failure to produce a volume which 
shall be easy to read, pleasant to hold, reasonably durable, and 
moderately cheap.* ‘The work of producing such a volume cannot 
be beyond the resources of art, yet how often do we mect 
wita one? Here, for instance, is a household edition of 
“David Copperfield,” issued this week by a firm which 
takes trouble about its printing,—and what is it like? It is very 
clearly printed, very cleverly illustrated—Dora strikes us as the 
only conspicuous failure—entirely free from catckpenny showiness, 
and very cheap indeed,—only 3s. for 450 immense pages ; but it 
will never be read by anybody who can buy any other edition. 
Messrs. Chapman and IIall have made the mistake of reverting to 
the quarto form, and as they desired to charge as little as possible 
for their quarto, the edition is a kind of miracle of uncomfortable- 
ness. ‘I'he volume is far too heavy to be carried in the hand, 
weighing as it does nearly two pounds, and being bound in card- 
board, will not lie open except at the risk of a broken back ; it 
will not go into the pocket, it will not stand on many bookshelves, 
and it will not last longer than an ordinary Blue-book, which 
generally looks worn in three months. Being printed in broad 
double columns, the apparent length of line fatigues the eye, and 
under artificial light deprives the reader of half his advantage 
from the printer's unusual clearness and care. He feels as if he 
were reading a very small type, which is not the case. 
Messrs. Chapman and [all will probably complain of our criti- 
cism, and allege that they have produced a large volume in 
clear type at an excessively low price,—and that is perfectly 
true, but then it is ouly part of the question. If cheapness and 
clearness are the only objects to be sought in producing a popular 
book, they can secure both much more easily and completely by 
printing ‘‘ David Copperfield” in a double number of the 7imes, 
and offering it for sixpence. ‘The New York Ilerald actually did 
that with Macaulay's ‘‘ History.” A newspaper edition would be 
wouderfully clear and cheap, and would, moreover, for a week be 
more portable than any volume yet devised. ‘That nobody would 
buy it, or read it, or be benefited by it, is on this theory 
no objection, whereas on our theory it is the final one. We 


want comfortable volumes, handy volumes, for constant use, | out of a set of three, any more than one volume out of three sepa- 


| volumes which can be carried in the hand or conveyed in the 
| pocket—who is to take this fat fellow on a country walk ?—or 
kept on the shelves for years. It is not necessary that because 
a volume is small and cheap it should be bound in two hard 
boards, covered with paper adorned with sprawling figures in 
‘“‘Joud” colours, or that it should be squat like the cheap 
editions of Italian classics now publishing in Florence, and which, 
wonderful specimens of typography as they are, quite beyond 
anything seen in England, are lumpy in the pocket and liable to 
break in two. The nearest approach to what we want is the 
well-known ‘Tauchnitz series; but that has an imperfection which 
the Baron probably approves, but his customers decidedly dislike. 
A *'Tauchnitz” volume is usually well printed —there are 
exceptions to this rule—always clean, and always easy to carry 
in the pocket, as it will roll up almost as easily as a news- 
paper, but still it has one defect. It has a trick of dropping to 
pieces without notice or adequate provocation,—is, in fact, unless 
‘strongly rebound, the most difficult of all editions tu keep alive. 
Besides, the Baron’s books only seem cheap. Messrs. Chapman 
and Ilall in the very edition we are abusing beat him out 
of the field for economy; aud M. Asher is under-selling 
him on his own field, quite vainly as regards travellers, for 
a volume of the Asher Collection, cheap as it is, is usually 
as solid as a brick, and will not therefore go anywhere. 
But why is it impossible that the Baron’s merits and Messrs, 
Chapman’s merits should be combined, and the public pre- 
sented with ‘* David Coppezlield” in three nice Tauchnitz 
volumes at a shilling a volume, strongly sewn and bound in 
some tough, limp stuff, an improvement on vegetable parch- 
ment, so that a volume will roll into a jacket-pocket, and 


be as whole after a month’s hard usage as at first? It 
is vain to say it cannot be done, for it is done, though 
not at Messrs. Chapman’s price. We have a volume of 


Shakespeare before us which will roll up like a silk handker- 
chief, and which for practical purposes is indestructible. That 
voiume is, we quite admit, very dear, but surely a cheap limp tough 


' cover cannot, in an age of caoutchouc, gutta percha, iron-paper, 


and thick canvas, be hopelessly unattainable, and everything else 
Messrs. Chapman admit they can give us, because they do give it. 
We do not want better type, or whiter paper, or nicer borders, 
but small volumes bound with an improved variety of the 
canvas used for Irish school-books. The series issued 
by Messrs. Murray long ago, called the ‘I'ravellers’ Library, 
very nearly realised our ideal—though not in a very economical 
way—and would have quite done so, but that the cloth of the bind- 
ing proved afterwards badly dyed. We have books of that series which 
have made long voyages, have been kicked about on ships’ decks, 
have been relegated to a nursery, have been tumbled and thumbed 
and ill-used in every possible way, and but for their faded colour 
are still as good as new. ‘The comfort of a book one wants ina 
shape like that is inexpressible. It can be read anywhere, at 
any time, and in any attitude,—that of lying, for instance ; it never 
fatigues the hand, and it never cracks if left open upon its face. 
Why should we not have those advantages in all books not intended 
to be ‘ parts of every gentleman’s library,”—that is to stand upon 
shelves, and make furniture, and be consulted perhaps once in a 
life-time? People do not sit down now-a-days to read in an easy 
chair, with a movable lamp and a reading-desk in front of them. 
They want to read when they can, at breakfast, or in a 
railway carriage—oh ! for a good carriage lamp, needing no bother 
—or lying on the sofa,—anyhow, without preparation or thought, 
except how to save, or utilise, or enjoy the time. ‘The modern book 
is to be read, not to be put up in a solemn book-case. 

But then the Illustrations ? Let them be kept for cditions de 
luce. ‘These happen to be very good, but popular illustrations are 
usually impertinent interferences with the natural play of the 
imagination, and the fewer there are of them in popular books the 
better. ‘That, however, is an individual opinion. If the reader 

‘cannot fancy Uriah Heep without seeing him smirk and grin 
and be * galvanic,” Jet him have his Uriah Leep, by all means. 
There is no reason why, if the public or the publishers desire 


it, Uriah should be left out of our ideal edition, The 
|page is quite large enough for him, aud he takes no 
more paper in the one form than in the other. In fact, 


that arrangement enables the publisher, if he likes, to give his 
illustrations special paper,—a great convenience to his artists, and 
sometimes a great relief to his own purse. As to the objection 
sometimes raised about the number of volumes, we do not believe 
it would be seriously felt when the convenience of the new system 
had once been fairly realised. Why should a man lose one volume 
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rate one-volume works? The objection is not felt as against | impulse without reflection. A man may either act upon it after 
the Tauchnitz editions—except indeed as regards the price, | reflection, or restrain himself, and perhaps go peacefully away, 
which is so absurdly raised thereby that one or two long) If so, he will probably bang the door after him; and will feel 
novels remain years on the shelves—and it would not better fur doing it.* A child or a woman will obtain the same 
be felt as regards any book the public really wanted to read, | relief from a gush of tears. In either case the imprisoned force ig 
and not merely to possess. We are not asking, however, that the | discharged, is gone out from the system. Whatever may be the 
plan should be applied to new books or to books of the more nature of an emotion, its repression is hurtful ; but the repression 
serious and expensive kind. ‘That reform will come some day, | of the depressing emotions is far more hurtful than that of the 
and meanwhile our rdyime of extravagance tempered by Mudie) pleasurable. Grief, disappointment, or envy, when restrained 
works a great deal more easily than some objectors imagine—we from external display, have a marked tendency to exert a very 
doubt if miscellaneous reading is as costly in London as in Paris hurtful influence upon the nervous system of organic life, which 
—and at present only ask that books intended to be popular and | governs the processes of secretion and of repair.” Now, if we 
cheap and pleasant should be printed in handy volumes, strongly take this doctrine along with the other, which denies to man all 
sewn, with limp covers not desecrated by tawdry illustrations or | power over the physiological conditions of life, most men will 
| infer that physiology is a far better source of guidance than any 
| considerations of right and wrong. If the will has no power over 
A al mi . oe the physiological conditions of life, while the physiological con. 

NERVOUS HEALTH AND MORAL HEALTH. ditions of life have great power over the will, naturally we shall 
A* able article in the Times some weeks ago on ‘ Brainwork | seek the guidance of the latter, and not try to find rules for the 

and Longevity,” which has since been discussed and re- | guidance of the former. Here, for instance, is a new rule of the 
discussed in all sections of the Press, was remarkable for several | physiological sort at once,—‘ The suppression of all emotions, but 
characteristics, especially for a curious thesis apparently endorsed by | especially of depressing emotions, is injurious.’ Therefore, in place 
the Lancet of a subsequent week,that overwork of the brain through | of attempting to repress and conquer selfish anger by an inward 
late hours and the like, isa physiological impossibility. ‘The argu- | effort, one ought, in deference to one’s nervous physiology, to go 
ment was something of this kind:—All brain-work means the | and bang the door of some empty room at least, or indulge in a 
destruction of nervous tissue or brain tissue ; all such tissue when flood of tears with the women and children. Or if envy,—one of 
destroyed must be repaired by food and sleep before it can be | the most depressing of passions, as the exponent of the physiologi- 
drawn upon again; therefore overwork is impossible. A man | cal rules for long life justly remarks,—preys upon an ambitious or 
may try to steal hours from sleep, but if he does, he will only find | vain spirit, the depressing effect ought, we suppose, to be guarded 
how hopeless the attempt is the moment he passes the bounds of | against by inventing some similar safety-valve. If the sufferer from 
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what the existing amount of tissue permits. He will struggle 
feebly against sleep, drop asleep, find he is doing no good, and be 
compelled, in the interests of his work, to shorten the hours of his 
work, The argument is full of fallacies, as any one might tell 
who applied a parallel argument to prove the impossibility of 
over-walking ; and we are astonished at the sort of sanction given 
to it by the Lancet. It is quite as easy to prove that no man can 
overwalk himself. He cannot walk except by the destruction of 


muscular tissue, and when as much has been destroyed as makes | 


him weary, he ought to drop down and go to sleep on the high- 
road, if the argument be worth much! Asa matter of fact, of 
course, ® man may destroy a great deal more of the supply of 
either brain or muscular tissue than he ought to destroy before 
the process of reparation begins, just as he may live for days of 
comparative starvation on a great deal less food than he needs to 
keep his system in health, or even on the flesh he has made iu 
past days. The brain-work done under such conditions may not 
be quite as sound, but yet it may draw a certain hectic 


fire from the glow of anxiety which to many a taste would | 


more than replace the defective soundness of thought. Indeed the 
writer of the Times article admits anxiety as one of the causes of ill- 
health, through its effect in preventing sleep and proper nutrition ; 
and why, if it prevents sleep, should it not prevent the sleepiness 
which alone prevents the destruction of more nervous tissue than 
is desirable at any one time? 
with himself, but we mention his argument not for its own sake, 


but because his able paper represents the rise of a physiological | 


school of ethics which is, as we believe, gaining rapid ground and 
doing a great deal to supplant a true ethical doctrine. ‘I'he real 
drift of all this skilful argument, partly endorsed by the Lancet, 
against the possibility of over-working the brain, is to strike a 
blow at the root of all ethics,—the limited freedom of the human 
will. The physiologists want to identify moral action so com- 
pletely with the physiological conditions of moral action, as to re- 
present all life as the mere result of the growth and destruction of 
tissue, and as containing no provision for any real alternative 
choice at all. Ifa man can’t over-work, as this writer says, but 
can very easily under-work, and can be over-worried by any in- 


voluntary spring of care, the natural inference would seem to be | 


that the secret of what looks like ‘ will’ in life is really not ‘ will ’ 


at all, but some involuntary emotion which plays our actions as we | 


play chessmen ; and hence the rules of right action will have more 


and more to be sought in the manipulation of the influences to | 


which our bodies and tastes are subjected, rather than in useless 
appeals to the will to do what the will has no power to do., 


What would be the kind of ethics which would spring out of | 


such a theory? We find traces of it in plenty of medical 
journals, and pretty distinct traces in the able paper on ‘ Brain- 
work and Longevity” itself. ‘‘One who is insulted or offended,” 
said the writer, ‘‘feels an instantaneous impulse to attack the 
offender. 


The writer is hardly consistent | 


A mere brute, whether human or bestial, acts upon the | 


| that passion be literary or artistic, an anonymous satire or bitter 
| caricature would become a personal duty, in order to avoid the 
| injurious gnawing of a ‘depressing emotion.’ If there be no 
access to literature and art, to secure a confidant to whom back. 
| biting speechescan be safely made without danger of their being re- 
| tailed, would seem not so much an ignoble indulgence as a medical 
precaution. Where is this doctrine, that the complete restraint 
| of the ‘depressing emotions’ is injurious to the nervous system, 
to lead us to, in the absence of any code of right and wrong 
| that assumes the freedom of the will, and the power of obeying 
'or infringing a divine moral law? It would suggest a per- 
fectly new law of conduct, according to which we should shape 
our inward life, not with relation to any spiritual ideal within us, 
but in relation to the expediency of letting off dangerous physio- 
logical steam by expressing whatever it might be injurious to 
repress. Quilp’s device of keeping a wooden effigy on which to 
let loose his evil passions might become a serious suggestion in this 
physiological school of ethics; and what it might lead to in the 
direction of physical passion, it is not even tolerable to contemplate. 

Certainly there is one tenet of the Physiological school of ethics 
which is more and more frequently recommended to the world for 
its acceptance, not only by the apostles of these doctrines, but by 
| the partisans of culture. Goethe was the first famous teacher 
who not only taught, but systematically acted upon the teach- 
ing that men should deliberately turn away from all sources of 
| disturbing emotion, and keep their minds fixed on tranquillising 
objects of contemplation. ‘That was the physiological ethics 
| arrived at from a different side,—from that side of the mind 
| which yearns after unshaken intellectual dignity, after calm self- 
| possession. In other words, penitence for sin of any thorough 
| kind should be carefully eschewed, for it involves strong 
emotion;—and the inexhaustible craving after a perfection 
that cannot be attained, should also be kept down, for that 
implies an inward gnawiog of the heart which is dangerous to 
| intellectual calm. Thus what the physiologist reaches through 
the doctrine of ‘ tissue,’ the apostle of culture reaches through the 
idolatry of intellectual calm. Does it need to be said that any 
genuine ethical doctrine, while it will listen to and not despise 
the lesson of physiology and the cultus of serenity, will regard 
| both the one and the other as utterly subordinate considera- 
tions in relation to the moral ideal. As it may be right to lay 
down the life for others, so it may be right to endanger health, 
to draw too heavily on the supplies of nervous tissue, to face the 
possibility of a sacrifice of intellectual calm, in a word to run 
| counter to the admonitions both of physiology and of culture. We 
should say, for instance, that to look any pain that naturally 
‘befalls us,—intellectual, moral, or only of the heart,—steadily in 
the face, and realise fully what it is and means, is one of the 
most imperative of inward duties, and that one is sensible of a 
certainly unmanly cowardice in all the expedients for escaping from 





* The italics are not ours. 
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duby taking refuge in lower though perfectly innocent excitements, | of this preaching is that day by day labourers are leaving for other 
for hiding it away from oneself without learning all it means. | parts of England and Wales. 

And yet to grasp the full meaning of any real pain, whether; The migration department of the Dorset Union is a most busy 
due to one’s own unexpected intellectual or moral shortcomings,— | and important one. The Secretary is in communication with em- 
qhether it arises from sbrinking of will, or failure of faculty, | ployers of labour in all parts of the kingdom. In many cases the 
or the sio which brings remorse, or simply from the unfaith- employers are willing to pay the fare of the men sent to them, and 
fulness of others, or from death,—is one of the most ‘depress- | this is subsequently deducted from the wages received, by weekly 











ing’ of the duties of the inward life, and one from which the | instalments. In other cases, where the Union has to advance the 
money, bonds are signed by the migrator promising to refund the 
| loan as occasion permits. In short, I may safely say that every 
| means seems to be adopted by the Union for not only removing the 
| labourer to a field where his energies are more valued, but for in- 
stilling into him a love of independence and a habit of economy. 
The most gratifying occupation in which I have engaged down 
|here has been the perusing of two heaps of correspondence 
accumulated in the hands of the district secretary,—the one con- 
sisting of letters from employers already supplied, and who in 
many instances make fresh applications, aud the other of letters 
from labourers speaking of their new homes. Whilst I have been 
in the county, migration has been chiefly in the direction of Stock- 
port and Holmfirth. A firm, from the former of these places, 
writes, ‘' the Dorset labourers you sent last month are working most 
creditably, and will soon earn still higher wages. You may send 
us two more able-bodied men off by the next train, if only they 
are as good as the last.” I did not see a single instance of com- 
plaint or dissatisfaction on the part of employers with the hands 
that had been sent to them. But the letters from the men 
themselves, breathing, in many instances, such an earnest spirit of 
gratitude, addressed both to the Secretary and to their own 
relatives, were a clear proof to me of the good that the Union is 
effecting. Here is an extract from a letter of T—— E—-—'s, a 
| young man who had never earned more than 8s. 6d. per week 
when in Dorsetshire :— 


natural man usually turns away without the need of warning from 
the physiologist. And if the comparative clearness of physiologi- 
eal science should ever lead to the substitution of a physiological 
for a truly moral code of conduct, we are quite sure that the very 
first result would be to render men less sincere with themselves, 
pot only less able to govern themselves, but less willing even to 
face that which is painful or evil in their own natures. Nervous 
health is one thing, and moral health is another. We suspect 
that what is good for the one is often bad for the other, and that 
the doctrine which discourages the simple suppression of feelings 
that are beneath us, and the steady encounter with forms of 
inward pain from which nature tempts us to escape, as a shying 
horse starts away from an object it dreads, is a doctrine which 
would sacrifice the highest part of man,—that for which life is 
given,—to the conservation of the tissues of the brain, and the 
cultivation of that coolness of temperament which is the best 
security for a somewhat iguoble longevity. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
-- 
THE FARM LABOURERS OF DORSET. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

$ir,—For more than a week | have been making diligent inquiry 
into the present condition of the Agricultural Labourer in various 
parts of this county, a county to which I was previously by no 
means a stranger. I find, upon sitting down to write to you some 
of my experiences, no little difficulty in knowing where to begin, 
so numerous are the details that I have collected, and so pertinent 
do they seem to the discussions that have recently taken place in 
your columns. I should, however, in all fairness begin by saying 
that asa member of the Consulting Committee of the National 


‘“* Accrington, Lancashire. ..... I am getting on, thank God, very 
well; I have 22s. 6d. per week. I do not work near so hard as I 
| should if I were in Dorset. There is work here on every hand; send 
some more up here. I don’t know a place about where they work 
Saturdays.” 

Another letter was from a youth at Stockport to his mother, which 
commenced in this highly characteristic way, only two days after 
he had reached his new home :— 

















Agricultural Labourers’ Union, I cannot be expected to approach | 
this subject with a mind previously unbiassed, but from this very | “Dear Mother,—I hopo this will find you well, as, thank God, it leaves 
cause, as well as from my strongly formed opinions of the | ™°® at present. ,. ee oe 6 “4 — oy ad dinner, and as 
necessity of combination among work-people of every description, men Seah 0 — sieech endpaaplver destes, Saeciee : 

so long as the present relationships between capital and labour| ‘The effect of this steady outflow of labourers must be to raise 
continue, I have used all possible precautions, and will continue | the wages of those left behind, but they will not reap any very 
to do so in my subsequent letters, in orderto avoid giving credence | material benefit before the spring, as the farmers seem determined 
to exaggerated statements, and will content myself as far as possible | to struggle on with as few labourers as possible during the winter 


with plain unvarnished facts, leaving to others the making of months. They evidently hope to break the back of the Union 


comments or reflections. | by a sudden discharge of men and by eviction of them from the 


The letter of the Rev. Brooke Lambert, whom I know to be an | ©ottages, which are in almost every case in the hands of the 
earnest well-wisher of the labouring poor, in last week's Spectator, | farmer. On this poiut, 1 shall have much to say in my 
decides me to commence with some remarks as to the work now ext letter. I have authenticated several instances in which 
being done in Dorset by the Union with respect to migration and ight, nine, and ten men have been discharged during the 
emigration, but more especially the former. Emigration from | P®t week from a single farm, because they declined to 
Dorset is now being carried on to no inconsiderable extent, inde- | give up the Union. In eeveral — . ee has been 
pendently of the Union. Mr. Vicary, of Dorchester, agent for the | offered to all men who would abjure the Union, and one farmer 
New Zealand railway works, tells me that he has already de- | Promises a pig to each deserter. Solicitors have been employed to 
spatched upwards of sixty labourers, and that about half that | Urge the men to sign yearly contracts at a slightly increased rate 
aumber have been rejected owing to age, infirmities, or the in- | Of wages, but the success which these and other manoeuvres have 
cumbrance of a large family. ‘The walls of the townsand villages | ™et with has been but slight, and nothing rauenes for the farmers 
throughout the county are placarded with advertisements of the | 0 do in many instances but discharge their men, or retein them 
Queensland Emigration Commissioners, and a local Independent | if they cau ou reduced wages. One farmer near Stickland, who 
minister is busily canvassing the county for colonists to take with | Usually employs ten men through the winter, has just discharged 
him to a newly-purchased tract of land in the State of Minnesota. | eight, and announces his intention of struggling on through the 
The Union meanwhile is steadily helping forward one and all of | Wiuter with only his two carters, their wives and boys. One 
these projects by giving all the information that it can to intending | fa™mer holding 1,000 acres has now only three hands, ancther 
emigrants, and directing them to the agents of the different holding 700 the same number, and one with 500 acres has only two 
colonies and settlements, besides assisting them in many instances | ™¢2 in his employ - The atraite to which they are driven by this 
in payment of their passage-money, or fares to the coast. Bat | suicidal policy are very perp aouing, and ene at sare hes made on 
migration to the northern counties is the course of action chiefly | 4ttempt to return to primitive customs. It has just been reported 


favoured by the Dorset branch of the National Union, and it is to | t0 me that a farmer at Milburne St. Andrew, made an attempt 


this purpose that nine-tenths of the money, raised in response to | © the 12th inst. to drag up his tassiga _ by ee f ot ef 
| oxen, but that after half a day spent in this occupation the experi- 


their special appeal, is being devoted. I have attended six public | = : 

meetings of the Union in different parts of the county during my | ment had to be abandoned, for the turnips were rendered so dirty 
present sojourn in Dorset, and in each case the chief point aimed | that the sheep refused to eat them, = ’ 

at by the speakers was the necessity of the immediate removal of all, | rom inquiries made of all classes in this county, especially 
who were not impeded by yearly contracts or other unavoidable | from village tradesmen (a most trustworthy source), from the 
hindrances, to parts of the country where labour was better paid, | inspection of yearly, monthly, aud weekly contracts of farm 
much stress being laid upon the good effect that their migra- | Service in numberless instances throughout the county, and from a 
tion would have on the condition of those left bebind. ‘The effect | Comparison of these details of my own collection with the state- 
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ments respecting Dorset to be found in the Blue-books of 1869 on 
the ‘‘ Employment of Women, Children, and Young Persons in 
Agricultural Employment,” I come to the deliberately formed 
conclusion that the average wages of the farm labourer, including 
every perquisite, previous to the formation of the Union, did not 
exceed 10s. per week. Moreover, as the extra hours of harvest 
and other work are included in this estimate, and as it may be 
safely reckoned that the labourer performs in reality about fifty- 
six weeks of work in the year, the true average of a week’s work 
of seven fair days is considerably below the sum mentioned. In 
those districts where the Union is in active operation, the wages 
this summer have been from two to three shillings higher than 
they have ever been known before, and a rather smaller increase 
has been attained in other parts of the county. The wages now 
being paid (except, of course, in the case of yearly contracts) are 
in all instances one, and in many two shillings higher than in any 
previous autumn. In a few parishes, Whitchurch for example, a 


determined stand has been made by the men against any reduction, | 


and 12s. a week without perquisites is still being paid. 1 may mention 
that a farmer from this parish wrote to the papers during the summer 
trying to prove that he gave his men, with perquisites, an equiva- | 
lent to 16s. per week. His men heard of this, and went in a 
body, and said they would give up all perquisites if they were | 
allowed 12s. a week in cash. But this the farmer staunchly | 
refused todo! I have not now space to deal with the vexed ques- 
tion of the perquisites, but will conclude with giving a verbatim | 
copy of a yearly agreement now before me as a specimen, reserving | 
my explanation of it till next week :— | 
“R Farm, near Bere Regis.—Mr. — agrees to hiere John | 
G—— as Labourer and to gieve him at the rate of 8 shillings per week 
from Ladey day, 1872, to Ladey day, 1873; to find him in a house and 
garden and 20 lug of potatoe ground, £1 for the harvest, 1 ton of coal, 
50 large faggots, and 200 furze; and to give his son Joseph (aged | 
18) 6 shillings and 6 pence per week and £1 for the harvest.— | 
(Signed.)” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 








N. S. 


RAVENNA AND BELFAST. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Should any of your readers be contemplating a tour in Italy, | 
I hope the alarming reports from Ravenna will not deter them 
from visiting that most interesting old city. No doubt it lies out | 
of the way, at the end of a branch line of its own, and does not 
offer such good accommodation as towns more frequented by 
foreigners. It would probably be as dulla residence as some of our 
Cathedral cities. The theatre, too—where ‘‘ The Sale of Wives in 
London” was being performed during my stay—does not seem to 
be of a superior description. On the other band, whatever may 
be the social disorder of the province, a tourist will meet nothing 
but great civility, and necd have no fears of brigandage, as in 
Naples and Sicily. The hotel where I stopped during the few 
Gays required for seeing the ancient monuments of the place was, 
though quite Italian in character, sufficiently clean and comfort- 
able for an unfastidious traveller. 

There is something very Irish-looking in the tall circular belfries 
of the oldest churches of Ravenna; where they have preserved 
their original conical roofs. May not the round towers of the 
Celtic churches have been imitated from them in the age of 
Ravenna’s greatness, when there was a close ecclesiastical con- 
nection between the countries? ‘The poverty of the Western 
isle would account for the Irish towers being more slender and 
less ornamented than those of the city of the Exarchs. It is more 
difficult to explain why regions so remote from each other should 
present such a remarkable analogy in their history and their 
domestic troubles. We cannot hear of secret societies which set 
the law at defiance and inflict the penalty of death for breach of 
their rules, without being reminded of the Ribbon and Fenian 
conspiracies, which rule by terror even at the seat of Irish Vice- 
royalty. The only difference between the two systems appears to 
be that Ribbonmwen can dispense with pecuniary corruption, and 
rely on the sympathies and the fears of jurymen to secure impunity 
for their crimes. The evils of factious violence are of long stand- 
ing in Ravenna, which was the earliest of the Italian cities to 
inaugurate the system of party strife that disgraces their history 
during the middle ages. An ancient writer, quoted by Muratori, 
has a passage on this subject which merits the attention of the 
learned men of Belfast :— 

‘*On the Lord’s Day or day of the Apostles the citizens of 
Ravenna, young and old, of all ages and sexes, go out in crowds to 
fight with each other. Fools and mad! since, without cause, they | 
expose themselves to death. It.came to pass at that time (about | 
A.D, 696) that the gate Tiguriensis engaged in conflict with the | 





| substance to the Archbishops and Legates, but this was too refined 


| tion may be put upon my language, I was under no ‘‘ misconcep- 





Posterula called the High Town near the ditch Lamisa. Atlength 
the people of Posterula, assailed with showers of stones, turned 
their backs. ‘The Tigurians pursued and slew many of them, and 
came to Posterula and wrecked the houses (confregerunt molchag 
et serras), and so returned home in triumph.” We have only to 
substitute ‘‘ Sandy Row ” and “the Pound ” for ** Summus Vicug ” 
and the “ ditch Lamisa,” to adapt this ancient description to the 
summer pastimes of the capital of Ulster in the nineteenth century, 
The sage Muratori suspects that “ these civil broils were willingly 
tolerated by the Greek rulers of the exarchate in order, by such dis. 
cord, to preserve their domination.” So the Turks encourage the 
quarrels of Drusesand Maronites in their Syrian dependency. Such 
a policy, however, often ends in defeating itself. ‘The factions of 
Ravenna naturally embraced with ardour the religious controversy 
between image-worshippers and image-breakers. Afterasanguinary 
struggle, in which the Exarch himself perished, the Catholics 
massacred the heretics and established Home Rule under the 
leadership of the clergy. 

The Archbishops tried for a time to maintain their independence 
as princes of the exarchate, but were obliged to give place to the 
Legates of the Holy See, who governed the decaying city and 
province till the recent changes. 

Perhaps the Exarchate might have lasted longer, if the Viceroys 
had contented themselves with the name of power, and abandoned its 








an idea for the artless politicians of that rude age.—I am, Sir, &., 
N. G. Barr. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—In justice to myself I would ask you to allow me to defend 
myself from the imputation of such fatal ignorance contained in 
your editorial comments on my last letter. Whatever construc- 


tion” as to the functions of the London University. True, that 
University merely tests knowledge; but she, at least, selects the 
curriculum, and all I sought to establish was, that as the character 
of the curriculum must depend upon the character of the body 
that selects it, so “an University of the London type as a success 
in this country would be impossible.” ‘This must remain my 
conviction, notwithstanding the article on the ‘ Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland,” in the Spectator of October 19. 

For ‘‘an Irish University Senate, consisting half of Roman 
Catholic men of learning, and half of Protestant men of learning, 
would” not ** command the confidence of the whole country,” for 
the simple reason that the Roman Catholic half would never con- 
sent “to such a course, say in ethics or literature, as would be 
insisted upon by the Protestant half. In a word, the mixed 
Senate could never agree upon acurriculum. Surely this must be 
beyond all question! If the same conditions held in the London 
University, the result would be identical ; but as they do not, it is 
hardly fair to cite it as the proof of an opposite conclusion. 

I cannot of course complain that you do not accept my state- 
ments as facts as regards the ‘‘ set purpose” of the Roman Catho- 
lics. I will, however, ask you to acquit me of presumption when I 
say I am confident I have expressed their wants. ‘To vary some- 
what the proposition I stated in my last letter, I believe if the 
Ultramontanes had to choose between a Catholic University with 
a Government charter, but not endowed by the State, and any 
possible endowed alternative which would involve an intercourse 
in a greater or lesser degree with the Protestants, they would 
unhesitatingly accept the former. 

The solution, then, that would give a charter to the Catholic 
University and open Trinity College would, I firmly believe, be 
the most acceptable to the whole body (save a few daring excep- 
tious) of Roman Catholics and all Liberal Protestants. It would 
not please the English Dissenters, and I regret that it does not 
find favour with the Spectator ; but, granted the truth of what I 
have said, this is surely a case where Mr. Gladstone may govern 
Ireland ‘‘ according to Irish ideas.” ‘This solution would involve, 
too, as a necessary and not-to-be-regretted corollary, the suppres- 
sion of the Queen’s University, for three degree-giving bodies in 
this country would, I grant, be a great evil. 

In conclusion, 1 would wish to guard myself against being mis- 
understood when I spoke of permitting Trinity College to reform 
herself as she has proposed to do through Mr. Fawcett. I referred 
simply to the main feature of his measure,—the complete opening 
of the University. I am aware that the details are most insufficient, 
but are capable of being rendered satisfactory.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. W. A. HoLMEs. 
24 Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, October 21. 
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aca 
{THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION.—A MIXED | were, after the manner of Councils, a compromise, valid for the use 
EXAMINING BOARD. of the moment, abortive beyond? One would gladly know what 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] the Apostle of the Gentiles thought of it in his secret mind as he 
$re,—In your leader on the Queen’s University you advocate one | went back to his work. There is not a hint in his writings that 
Examining Board for all Ireland, such Board to be composed of | he regarded its decisions as authoritative, or even, as a whole, in- 
Protestants and Catholics in equal numbers. This proposal | structive, though he assented to them, for the comfort of the 
furnishes, I think, the means of testing the soundness of the | Mosaic party in the Church. It would appear from Gal. ii. 10 
inferences which I drew in my letter to Mr. Fawcett, and to | that he regarded some of its decrees as destitute of the slightest 
which you lately took exception. In that letter, a full copy of | permanent importance, while he manifestly felt himself entirely at 
which I have the honour to enclose, I discussed the possible com- | liberty, when occasion called, to write in a sense wholly opposed 
position of the Classical section of the new Board of Examiners. [ both to the spirit and the letter of the compromise to the Roman 
might have made my case much stronger. Of lay Irish Roman | and the Corinthian Churches. The kind of authority in which 
Catholics I know only one finished scholar—Mr. Brady, High Churchmen long but fail to find rest has absolutely no place 
of Trinity College—and I consider him the only person | in the Church principles of St. Paul.—I am, Sir, &c., 
competent to sit along with the representatives in Classics | J. BALpwin Browy. 
from Trinity and the Queen’s. Of course, many might be | 
found able to correct a translation from an ordinary Greek or | 
Latin writer, but is this scholarship? There is no examiner more 
dreaded by the well prepared and mature candidate than the | 
examiner who reads up for the occasion. The paucity of classical | Sim,—As a member of the Committee of the School Board for the 
talent amongst Irish Catholics is shown by the fact that an appli- | Division of Greenwich, will you allow me a few words in reply t® 
cation was made some time ago on behalf of an Irish Catholic and | the letter of the Rev. Ll. Davies? 
collegiate periodical to a distinguished Fellow of Trinity to fur- | 1. I think, with due deference to Mr. Davies's high character 
nish a constant supply of Greek and Latin verse. Where, and authority, that the remission of school fees hardly comes under 
then, are we to find the new examiners, unless we throw | the definition of the relief of distress ; enforcing their payment on 
overboard all regard to competence? If, then, the new | families already living (‘not living, but starving,” as one woman 
Board is to consist of one-half Catholics, one-half of the put it) on insuflicient food, seems to mé to be increasing distress. 
classical section must be grossly incompetent, and the scheme | 2. Of the three obstacles to school attendance, the first—“ in- 
of a mixed board really means the subservience of the com- | sufficient clothing "—is surely an additional argument for remis- 
petent matériel from Trinity and the Queen’s to the incom- sion, or free education of some sort ; the second, ‘‘ occupation at 
petent majority representing ‘the Catholic youth,” even assum- home or earning wages,” is not a question of fees at all. Such 
ing that the latter will regard anything except noisy professions cases can only be dealt with, as a rule, by making the children 
of religious belief. Besides asking for one-half only of the seats | half-timers; and there ought to be a Board School in every poor 
on the new Board surrenders the principle of the demand. For | and populous district, at which arrangements are made for the re- 
if mere numbers be not the exclusive test, we come in the last | ception of such, say, for girls in the afternoon and boys in the 
resort to quality as opposed to quantity, and in that case the| evening. Concerning the third obstacle, the refractoriness of the 
Roman Catholics are not entitled to near one-half. I ask, then, | children, little need be said. It will decrease with its cause, the 
is it in accordance with practical statesmanship to destroy | supineness of the parents, which the School Board is already deal- 
competence in order to set up incompetence, because the latter ‘ing with so successfully, and the police might easily be called in 
may look symmetrical ?—I am, Sir, &c., to aid by dealing with the really refractory as vagrants. 
Tuomas Maguire, LL.D., 3. It may have a very good effect on careless parents to be made 


Professor of Latin, Queen's College, Galway. | to pay 1d. a week, but poverty, not carelessness, is the plea for 








THE SCHOOL-BOARD. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 











remission. 
. ‘ " 4. Parents who could afford to pay might apply to the 
THE IRISH CHURCH. n Committee, but, allowing for a few cases of successful imposture, 
[To Tuy EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] need not obtain remission. 


Srr,—The Trish Church is badly off at present, not only forfunds,| 5 nq g. may be answered in one. There has been no exception 
as you remark in your last number, but apparently for sympathy | the willingness of the parents to send their children to the 
too. ‘To the Bishop of Elphin’s complaint that men rolling in | Board Schools in this district, nor is it likely that the difficulty 
wealth look placidly on without contributing a shilling to its re- | \i1) arise elsewhere. And wherever there is a district “ containing 
endowment, you remark that such a thing is not at all unnatural, 'many of the most indigent families” in which there is no Board 
and that it is well the Irish Church should learn “ that itis the | 5), ool, let there be one. 
support of the poor, and not of the rich, that gives life toa Church.” | 7. Mr. Davies would leave to private charity, what private 
Sound doctrine this, no doubt, but may I suggest that it will | narity has failed and what the School Board was created 
hardly be the more palatable to the community for whom it was | specially to accomplish,—the education of the poor.—I am, 
intended, coming as it does from one of the most strenuous organs | gir, &e., Isa Cratc-Knox. 
of that party which helped to impoverish the Irish Church three 
years ago? ‘Blessed are the poor, my friends; therefore let us | yee. 
make you poor, and you will find your loss of worldly goods largely | 
eth by an increase of spiritual life.” It may be that the | B O O K S. 
person who holds this sort of language says a thing that is per- — 
fectly true in itself, but coming from him it has rather the effect | GARETH AND LYNETTE.* 
of irony. Besides, however true it may be that you have | To his great Arthurian building Mr. Tennyson has added the 
increased the intensity of spiritual life in the Irish Church by porch last, for ‘*The Coming of Arthur,” which precedes it, 
taking away her endowments, it is obvious that you have dimi- is not the porch, but the approach. Gareth and Lynette, 
nished the means by which that spiritual life can work upon the which we have here for the first time, is not merely the first idyll 
community. And who is to replace those means, now that the in which King Arthur’s work is seen, and that in which it is 
State itself is of opinion that they ought to be taken away? For seen in its first youth and freshness, but it gives, as it should, 
my own part, [ am by no means surprised at the abstention of | an insight into the drift and purpose of the whole, and also 
many wealthy men from doing anything to refill the coffers of the forecasts the growing strength and fierceness of resistance, 
Church. I am only surprised that avy men with money to by which the pure kingdom of a true chivalry was to be 
throw away should think fit to give it to a religion which is now | tasked and strained. ‘There is none of the Arthurian legends 
positively discouraged by the Legislature.—I am, Sir, &c., | which Mr. ‘Tennyson has more completely transformed, in mould- 
78 Delancy Street, N.W., October 20. James Garrpyer. _ ing them to his own poetic purpose, than that of Gareth ‘ of the 
| beautiful hands,’ which occupies so great a space in the rambling 
— _ _ . - story of Sir ‘Thomas Malory, and is so full of incongruous 
THE FIRST COUNCIL OF THE CuUuaRcH. annie awkwardly put together. To these materials Mr. Tenny- 
(To THe EpiTror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) + a“ . 
Sir,—High Churchmen make much of what they are pleased to | °°” an spinon whely now form in the ye befese ws, ond 
4 = y P f ‘the Coming of Arthur,” 
call the First Council of the Church at Jerusalem. The Bishop of | os the inmsetiate ana 8 7 
re - hows us, as none of the latter idylls can show us, how 
Winchester finds that then the Church had absolute dogmatic cer- we . nth 








tainty. But is it not plain that the decisions of that assembly | “* Gareth and Lynette, and the Last Tournament. London: Strahan and Co, 1872 
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“ Tho fair beginners of a nobler time, 
And glorying in their vows and him, his knights, 
Stood round him and rejoicing in his joy.” 
Gareth, nephew of the King, the youngest son of his half-sister 
Queen Bellicent of Orkney, is introduced in his vigorous youth, 
pining for his mother’s permission to enter on the glorious enter- 
prises of Arthur’s Knights, but dissuaded by his mother, who longs 
to retain her youngest son with her, and who while not denying her 
own belief in Arthur’s divine right, puts before Gareth the doubts 
that men still entertain as to the rightfulness of his claim, as a reason 
for hesitation and delay :—he should not hazard his life, she says, 
for one who is not yet ‘proven’ king. Thereupon Gareth, who 
asks no proof of a kingship which, like a higher kingship, has been 
revealed to him not ‘ by flesh and blood,’ but by the witness of 
a spirit stirring in his heart, makes light of her weak dissuasions,— 
*** Not proven,’ who swept the dust of ruined Rome 
From off the threshold of the realm, and crush’d 
The idolaters and made the people free ? 
Who should be King, save him who makes us free ?”’ 

The chivalry enjoined by Arthur’s vows is to give freedom 
to all who obey it, and to prepare for freedom all whom it 
protects. Nor can even the apparent bondage of the most 
ignoble duties, such as Lellicent imposes as tests on her son, in 
order to scare him from his purpose, deprive him of such a free- 
dom. She makes it a condition of her consent that Gareth shall 
go disguised to Arthur’s Court, and hire himself “to serve for 
meats and drinks among the scullions and the kitchen-knaves,” 
and not reveal his noble birth for a twelvemonth and a day,—a 
disguise, bondage, and humiliation to which, like the whole 
“bondage of the flesh,” the noblest spirits must submit, if 
they are to help set free the world from the worse bondage 
of sin and death. Gareth, of course, accepts the condition, 
knowing that ‘the thrall in person may be free in soul,” and 
comes with two retainers, all three clad as tillers of the soil, to the 
royal city, Camelot, which they see flashing through mists and again 
disappearing, like some enchanted city, so that Gareth’s followers, 
distrusting their new fortunes, retail to their young Prince all the 
traditions which throw doubt on the world into which he is ven- 
turing. He, in his joyous courage, of course mocks at their fears, 
and as they stand wondering at the rich and strange architecture 
of the city gate of Camelot, a seer (probably Merlin) comes out 
of it, whom they interrogate, giving him the fictitious story 


a shadow ; while to him who really enters into the heart of it, alt 
but the ruler who has imposed his life-giving law upon the hens 
seems but a shadow. Whoever dreads the transforming power of 
that law should stay outside the city among the beasts of the field 
whose eyes cannot see nor ears hear, what is spiritual; for the city 
whose walls, according to the old Greek tradition, rise to a divine 
music, is a city into which there is no entrance without a spirit of 
life which does not admit of finite plan or finish, but so far ag 
it is built at all, is built for ever. All this looks a little 
like allegory, but there is no allegory in the poem, beyond what 
allegory there is in all real life. Gareth himself is full of 
knightly fire and loyalty. His humiliating probation ag a 
‘kitchen-knave,’ like the fleshly discipline of the soul of man, 
is to fit him for the great task which he is to accomplish in 
the teeth of refined scorn and aristocratic compassion for 
his seemingly low origin. When Lynette comes to Camelot 
to ask for a champion to redeem her sister, the Lady Lyonors, 
from the power of the four knights, foolish but strong, who hold 
her in captivity in Castle Perilous, it is the seeming kitchen-knaye 
who asks and receives from Arthur the command to go and set 
her free. Who these four knights are, from whom the fair tenant 
of Castle Perilous seeks protection, is thus told by the scornful 
sister, Lynette, who finds the King’s kitchen-knave much too 
ignoble for the task of releasing the fair prisoner from her 
captivity :— 
“ They be of foolish fashion, O Sir King, 

The fashion of that old knight-errantry 

Who ride abroad and do but what they will ; 

Courteous or bestial, from the moment, such 

As have nor law nor king ; and three of these 

Proud in their fantasy call themselves the Day,— 

Morning-star, and Noon-sun, and Evening-star,— 

Being strong fools; and never a whit more wise 

The fourth, who alway rideth arm’d in black, 

A huge man-beast of boundless savagery. 

He names himself the Night and oftener Death, 

And wearsa helmet mounted with a skull, 

And bears a skeleton figured on his arms, 

To show that who may slay or scape the three 

Slain by himself shall enter endless night.” 


In other words, they are children of Time who disbelieve wholly iz 





| 


the spiritual aims which transfigure Arthur’s chivalry with an 
eternal meaning; and he before whose lance they are to fall is as 
unlike them in the humility which has enabled him to take up the 


which Bellicent’s conditional consent has compelled Gareth to | lowest and earthliest lot without shame or defeat, as in the pure 
invent,—to whom the riddling seer replies in a passage of great | chivalric spirit which aids his arm, strengthened by its good earthly 
beauty, containing clear glimpses of Mr. Tennyson's drift in | food, to fight so loyally not for himself but for the cause assigned’ 


constructing his poem :— 


“Then Gareth, ‘ We be tillers of the soil, 
Who leaving share in furrow come to see 
The glories of our King: but these, my men, 
(Your city moved so weirdly in the mist) 
Doubt if the King be King at all, or come 
From fairyland ; and whether this be built 
By magic, and by fairy Kings and Queens ; 
Or whether there be any city at all, 
Or all a vision: and this music now 
Hath scared them both, but tell thou these the truth.’ 
Then that old Seer made answer playing on him 
And saying, ‘ Son, I have seen the good ship sail 
Keel upward and mast downward in the heayens, 
And solid turrets topsy-turvy in air: 
And here is truth; but an it please thee not, 
Take thou the truth as thou hast told it me. 
For truly, as thou sayest, a Fairy King 
And Fairy Queens have built the city, son ; 
They came from out a sacred mountain-cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 
And built it to the music of their harps. 
And as thou sayest it is enchanted, son, 
For there is nothing in it as it seems 
Saving the King; tho’ some there be that hold 
The King a shadow, and the city real : 
Yet take thou heed of him, for, so thou pass 
Beneath this archway, then wilt thou become 
A thrall to his enchantments, for the King 
Will bind thee by such vows, as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep; but, so thou dread to swear, 
Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide 
Without, among the cattle of the field. 
For, an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are building still, seeing the city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.” 


It is obvious that Mr. Tennyson intends to make Merlin’s parable 
describe how unreal is the empire of the ideal chivalry to earthly 
sense, and how still more unreal is the empire of earthly sense to 
the loyal servant of the true chivalry ;—how the world of pure love 
and disinterested service is a region of fairy and almost phantom 





structure to the mere earthly eye, a region of which the ruler seems 


him by his King. ‘The battles are all finely described, most of all 
that with the tough and sinewy warrior who represents the full 
astuteness and wiriness of practised age, who fights with the hard 
skins of habit beneath his warrior’s mail, and well nigh exhausts 
even the enthusiasm of Gareth’s youth and hope and faith, by the 
sinewy pertinacity of his case-hardened experience :— 


‘¢ Then that other blew 
A hard and deadly note upon the horn. 
‘Approach and arm me!’ With slow steps from out 
An old storm-beaten, russet, many-stain'd 
Pavilion, forth a grizzled damsel came, 
And arm’d him in old arms, and brought a helm 
With but a drying evergreen for crest, 
And gave a shield whereon the Star of Even 
Half-tarnish’d and half-bright, his emblem, shone. 
But when it glitter’d o'er the saddle-bow, 
They madly hurl’d together on the bridge ; 
And Gareth overthrew him, lighted, drew, 
There met him drawn, and overthrew him again, 
But up like fire he started: and as oft 
As Gareth brought him grovelling on his knees, 
So many a time he vaulted up again ; 
Till Gareth panted hard, and his great heart, 
Foredooming all his trouble was in vain, 
Labour’d within him, for he seem'd as one 
That all in later, sadder age begins 
To war against ill uses of a life, 
But these from all his life arise, and cry, 
‘Thou hast made us lords, and can'st not put us down’! 
He half despairs; so Gareth seem’d to strike 
Vainly, the damsel clamouring all the while 
‘Well done, knave-knight, well-stricken, O good knight-knave— 
O knave, as noble as any of all the knights— 
Shame me not, shame me not. I have prophesied— 
Strike, thou art worthy of the Table Round— 
His arms are old, he trusts the harden’d skin— 
Strike—strike—the wind will never change again.’ 
And Gareth hearing ever stronglier smote, 
And hew’d great pieces of his armour off him, 
But lash'd in vain against the harden’d skin, 
And could not wholly bring him under, more 
Than loud Southwesterns, rolling ridge on ridge, 
The buoy that rides at sea, and dips and springs 
For ever; till at length Sir Gareth’s brand 
Clash’d his, and brake it utterly to the hilt. rs 
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‘I have thee now ’ but forth that other sprang, 
And all unknightlike, writhed his wiry arms 
Around him, till he felt, despite his mail, 
Strangled, but straining ev'n his uttermost 
Cast, and so hurl’d him headlong o’er the bridge 
Down to the river, sink or swim, and cried, 
‘Lead, and I follow.’” 


Nor can we keep back the grand passage in which the conflict with 
Night or Death takes place, and it appears that this is no conflict 
at all, except to the awe-struck imagination,—that to him who 
has faith, the struggle has been already fought out when the 
strength and craft of age-worn experience were conquered :— 


“ But when the Prizce 
Three times bad blown—after long hush—at last— 
The huge pavilion slowly yielded up, 
Thro’ those black foldings, that which housed therein. 
High on a nightblack horse, in nightblack arms, 
With white breast-bone, and barren ribs of Death, 
And crown’d with fleshless laughter—some ten steps— 
In the half-light—thro’ the dim dawn—advanced 
The monster, and then paused, and spake no word. 


‘“‘ But Gareth spake and all indignantly, 

‘Fool, for thou hast, men say, the strength of ten, 
Canst thou not trust the limbs thy God hath given, 
But must, to make the terror of thee more, 

Trick thyself out in ghastly imageries 

Of that which Life hath done witb, and the clod, 
Less dull than thou, will hide with mantling flowers 
As if for pity ?? But he spake no word ; 

Which set the horror higher: a maiden swoon'd ; 
The Lady Lyonors wrung her hands and wept, 

As doom’d to be the bride of Night and Death; 

Sir Gareth’s head prickled beneath his helm ; 

And e’yn Sir Lancelot thro’ his warm blood felt 

Ice strike, and all that mark’d him were aghast. 

“ At once Sir Lancelot’s charger fiercely neigh’'d— 
At once the black horse bounded forward with him.* 
Then those that did not blink the terror, saw 
That Death was cast to ground, and slowly rose. 

But with one stroke Sir Gareth split the skull. 
Half fell to right and half to left and lay. 

Then with a stronger baffet he clove the helm 

As throughly as the skull; and out from this 
Issued the bright face of a blooming boy 

Fresh as a flower new-born, and crying, ‘ Knight, 
Slay me not: my three brethren bad me do it, 

To make a horror all about the house, 

And stay the world from Lady Lyonors. 


| listening to the sound of the breakers. What can be more like the 

| grave sonorous music of the ‘ Ulysses’ than that grand comparison 
of Gareth’s ill-success in beating down ‘ the Evening Star’ to the 
picture of the ‘‘ loud South westerns rolling ridge on ridge ” against 

“The buoy that rides at sea, and dips and springs 

For ever.” 

And what more lovely than Lynette’s happy songs, as the knight 
| whom she has treated so scornfully, bat who has subdued ber 
|scorn by his valour and simplicity, his patience, and his valour, 
| wins ever fresh successes before her eyes :— 

“O Sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 


O moon, that layest all to sleep again, 
Shine sweetly: twice my love hath smiled on me.” 


“#0 dewy flowers that open to the sun, ° 
O dewy flowers that close when day is done, 
Blow sweetly: twice my love hath smiled on me.” 


“O birds, that warble to the morning sky, 

O birds that warble as the day goes by, 

Sing sweetly ; twice my love hath smiled on me.” 
Whether we take Gareth and Lynette simply as a separate tale 
of Arthurian chivalry, or as a prelude to the whole story of the 
chivalry which grows and falls through the cycle of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s 
slowly completed epic, we cannot think that it has been surpassed 
in beauty by any other. ‘* Guinevere” and the “Passing of 
Arthur” will always stand the first of the cantos in pathos and 
tragic power. But for the dawning of the great dream, it would 
be hardly possible to imagine a finer vision than ‘Gareth and 
Lynette.’ 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS.* 

Tue Eustace Diamonds, though as full of good painting as most of 
Mr. Trollope’s tales, bas hardly fulfilled the promise of its commence- 
ment. We had supposed that in Lady Eustace we were to have 
Mr. Trollope’s equivalent for ‘Thackeray's ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” but we 
hardly think that we have got it; or if we have, Mr. Trollope’s 
equivalent for Thackeray's ‘“‘ Becky Sharp” is but a poor one. It 
| is quite true that Lady Eustace, thoughshe is never guilty of murder, 
| as Becky Sharp certainly is, isa much meaner and more contempt- 
ible creature than Becky. She is far less enterprising, far more 
‘cowardly, equally selfish, less capable of a disinterested regard such 








They never dream’d the passes would be past.’ 
Answer’d Sir Gareth graciously to one 

Not many a moon his younger, ‘ My fair child, 

What madness made thee challenge the chief knight 
Of Arthur’s hall ?” ‘Fair Sir, they bad me do it. 
They hate the King, and Lancelot, the King’s friend, 
They hoped to slay him somewhere on the stream, 


| as Becky certainly feels at the end of Vanity Fair for Amelia, and 
| more wholly false, more utterly incapable of discriminating between 
| truth and falsehood in herself. Becky is the most daring and crue} 
| of adventuresses. Nothing stands in her way when she sees anything 


'to be gained by pushing it out of her way. She seduces her 





|friend’s husband without the slightest scruple. Her own 
husband and child are mere cyphers of which she takes no 
account. She is utterly insensible to the claims of the 
As being after all their foolish fears affections, and does not know what either a womanly scruple 
And horrors only proven a blooming boy. 'or a moral scruple is, when she is aiming at wealth and power. 
So large mirth lived and Gareth won the quest.” | She sacrifices the life of the selfish fool, Jos Sedley, without a 


The application of the inner meaning in the story of Gareth to the | compunction. Still she is not so low but what she is perfectly 
whole cycle of Arthurian idylls is, of course, apparent. ‘I'he prepara- | #W4re of her own lies and meannesses; she knows truth from 
tion for Arthur's glorious reign, like Gareth’s homely preparation | falsehood ; she stands above her own crafts and wiles, and is per- 
for his great quest, is the simple privacy of the King's childhood | fectly aware of their true character. It is hardly possible not to 
and youth when no one knew that he should be king at all, and his | feel it on the cards even to the last that her character might under 
life was the life of the fosterchild of Sir Anton’s unknown wife. His | certain circumstances assert its power, and break through that 
first victories, as the founder of the true chivalry, against barbarian {labyrinth of intrigues in the constr uction of _which it has 
and earthly pride, were, like Gareth’s against the Morning Star | delighted. Becky in her deepest depth of evil is still herself, and 
and the Noonday Sun, to be glorious and easy ; but as his reign | the evil is subsidiary to her ambition and love of ease. Lizzie 
went on, the struggle was to become more tenacious against the | Eustace is too utterly fals: to understand where her falsehood 
ever hardening and more vindictive resistance of the half-subjugated begins,—when she is using it deliberately as a means, and when 
passions. In the evening of his reign the victory was to be hardly | she is toying with it out of mere inability to be true. She is liar 
Won, 80 won that the lookers-on half despaired of its being won | by nature, not by policy. Even her cleverness is not like Becky's 
at all; but when the last awful and terror-striking battle against cleverness, a power ia itself, something in the exercise of which 
his enemies should have been fought, and the great King should | the owner so delights that she can always be good-humoured in her 
pass away into the valley of Avilion, he would find that the final villany, whether she wins or loses. It is a thin cleverness which gets. 
change was but one of seeming, and that he had virtually overcome its owner constantly into trouble, not out of it, and the exercise 
death in the last great struggle, before he had passed through death | Of which never occupies her mind, as it does that of a really able 
at all. This is, we take it, something like the idea which makes the adventurer. ‘There is something, in its way, grand about Becky's 
story of Gareth so fine an introduction to the rise and fall of the ¢Vil. She is wicked and cruel by free choice. Lizzie Eustace is 


great realm of the great King whose reigu, in spite of seeming | wicked by the law of a mean, aud cunning, and greedy nature, 
defect, was to be for everlasting. | with no power in it to be otherwise. Indeed, throughout the long 


As to the poetic execution of the poem, we will only say that | story of her craft and meanness, we do not remember a single 
it has much of the Homeric sweetness and power of Mr. + Fae te occasion on which Mr. Trollope suggests that there was even 


. Ulysses,’ and much also of the bird-like beauty of those ‘ swallow ° gli mapee on hor gast of 0 better and 0 er @e ~o 
flights of song’ which are peculiar to Mr. Tennyson, and come possible struggle to choose the former. Yet with a will so lost in 
upon our ear like the song of the lark when one turns inland after temptations as hers, = wants, at least for the ae of Art, 
——e the consciousness of evil and the struggle against it, however faint, 

* This is a slight verbal error; it would seem as if Sir Lancelot's charger 


bounded forward with Sir Lancelot, “him” referring only to Sir Lancelot. It is 
really Gareth who rides Sir Lancelot’s charger. oe 


They never dream'd the passes could be past.’ 

“Then sprang the happier day from underground ; 
And Lady Lyonors and her house, with dance 
And revel and song, made merry over Death, 
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to relieve the oppressive sordidness of the story. Where you have | dénowement,—except indeed as regards Miss Roanoke, whom 
an evil will like Becky’s, choosing with the most contemptuous partial failure of reason in the prospect of her abbersed 
indifference to right or wrong the course that most subserves her marriage has a true touch of the tragic. We do not in 
own interest, there is at least a sufficiently pure embodiment of | the least complain of this element of sordidness, which is the true 
iniquity to satisfy the artistic instinct. But Lizzie Eustace is a mere ; moral of the book. It is the one powerful effect. But we do com. 
greedy and cunning reptile, who seems to give a bad flavour to plain that there is so little to set it off, that the good characters 
the story without giving to it the dignity of voluntary wickedness. | are insignificant, the middling characters poor, and even the bad 
If you can create a man or a woman above conscience, deliberately characters almost entirely sordid. We want a foil to Lady Eustace 
substituting their own interest for conscience, the picture has, | Mrs. Carbuncle, aud Sir Griffin Tewett. It cannot be even pretended 
at least, a grandeur of its own. But with creatures like Lizzie | that we find one in Lucy Morris, the Fawn family, or Frank 
Eustace, you want to have some glimpse of conscience to give | Greystock. As it is, the inarticulate misery of Lucinda Roanoke 
you the sense that she is worthy of moral portraiture at all. ‘There | at being forced by her aunt into a match she loathes, and in feel. 
is something a little too suffocating for Art in this picture of the | ing that want of resource, that proud inertia of nature, that 
greedy cowardice and sly mendicity of a pretty woman with- inability to throw off the chains of circumstance, which prevent 
out the vestige of asense of right and wrong, without a vestige of her from simply breaking off the match, is the only thing verg- 
passion, without a vestige of true anger, without a capacity even ing on greatness in the story. That, though inadequately 
for any hatred rising above the level of spite. ‘That Lizzie Eustace | worked out, has tragedy in it, and tends to redeem the otherwise 
is a striking picture in this sense we will not deny. Butitisavery | unrelieved sordidness of the latter part of the tale. Perhaps 
unattractive picture, and we cannot help thinking that a writer | the sketch of the rough, hard, cynical Lord George de Bruce 
with more of taste for the inward portraiture of character than | Carruthers tends also in the same direction. Mr. Trollope has 
Mr. Trollope, would have found some means to relieve the written few things abler than the last interview between “ the 
ignoble tone of the picture by something better than beauty Corsair” and Lady Eustace, in which Lord George exposes her to 
and wealth. Seen from within, there must have been occasionally | herself, so far as that operation is possible, and treats her clever 
a sense of ignominiousness and degradation that would at least but inefficient lies with supreme, because such tolerant, contempt. 
have enabled the reader to feel, what at present he cannot feel,; Of course there is wonderful talent in the manipulation of the 
something of pity for such a bit of living and breathing pretence | story. ‘The fight about the legal character of the diamond neck. 
and dissimulation as Lizzie Eustace. | lace,—whether ‘ heir-loom’ or ‘ paraphernalia,’—and Mr. Dove's 

Nor is there much tending to relieve the dead-level sordidaess of | opinions and advice to Mr. Camperdown thereon, are marvellous 
the story in the better class of characters. Lizzie Eustace’s rival, specimens of Mr. Trollope’s technical skill. ‘The Scotch hunting 
Lucy Morris, is one of Mr. ‘Trollope’s regular ‘ loving’ heroines, scenes are cleverer than even Mr. ‘Trollope’s hunting scenes usually 
but with less than the usual interest about her. She is very dis- | are. The story of the two robberies and Lady Eustace’s intricate and 
interested, very impulsive, very imprudent, very affectionate, very | superfluous lies on the subject, are extremely skilfully manceuvred ; 
trustful, and rather unrefined. She is meant to be a perfect lady | indeed, Mr. Trollope has rarely managed a plot so well. The slight 
in the station of a governess, but she is not quite that. She is | sketch of the Dukeof Omnium’s dotage is painfully vigorous, and the 
undignified, and you feel that she wants something of breeding, and | picture of Lord Fawn’s official and personal weakness, and upright 
that, too, without the author so intending it. Her squabbles with | moral cowardice, is one of the most striking of Mr. ‘Trollope’s innu- 
Lord Fawn about her lover are intended to show the goodness and | merable striking studies of moderna life. Mr. Emilius, the sleek con- 
enthusiasm of her love, but they rather show a certain want of | verted Jew preacher, who carries off Lady Eustace at last, is hardly 
delicacy and reticence. We cannot say we care much for Lucy 80 good. Mr. Trollope has there given too much rein to his pleasure 
Morris. She is almost as involuntarily good a creature, as Lizzie | in coarse painting, and has not quite produced upon his readers the 
Eustace is involuntarily mean, greedy, and deceitful, and almost | sense of complete verisimilitude. And the same may be said of 
as wanting in anything like elevation of will. Again, Frank some of the other slighter sketches, such as that of Mr. and Mrs, 
Greystock, who loves the penniless Lucy Morris, and who Hittaway, the brother-in-law and sister of Lord Fawn, who are so 
is so nearly drawn in to marry his cunning and supple cousin, has intent on dissuading him from carrying out his engagement to 
a less noble nature than even Mr. Trollope’s invariable heroes, who , Lady Eustace, but who do not impress us as distiuctly as these 
always love one lady, and always almost desert her for another, subsidiary figures of Mr. Trollope’s usually do. Still, on the whole, 
usually show. Frank Greystock is painted as feeling exceedingly | we cannot doubt that the defect of the novel is its want of anything 
little compunction for his long and contemptible desertion of his | like moral contrasts, its horrors in the way of sordidness and coarse- 
betrothed, and for his unworthy love-making to his rich, pretty, and ness without any adequate foils, the feeling it gives one that the 
unwholesome cousin. He is, of course, pardoned and welcomed , meanuesses, basenesses, and moral vulgarities of life, overshadow 
back again the moment he discovers what a contemptible little liar , the heavens and shut out the sun. It is a depressing story, in which 
he has been flirting with, and he has no apparent sense of the deep | all that is coarse and base is painted with lavish power, but where 
dishonourableness of his own conduct. Mr. ‘Trollope keeps paint- | evi! itself is not on a grand scale, and where the few good characters 
ing this sort of infidelity of heart till he almost loses the sense are so insignificant that you almost resent the author's expecta- 
of what it means. He has never described it with anything like the | tiou that you shall sorrow in their sorrows and rejoice in their joys. 
fall moral discrimination with which George Eliot would paint 
such a situation, And yet he has never described it with so little | SOMERSETSHIRE LABOURERS’ CONDITION.* 
moral discrimination as in this book, Frank Greystock is a fall- | yf. Hear has written an account of a rather unique vacation 
ing-off on his familiar double-minded hero. Ile is seduced from tour, which was almost exclusively devoted to examining into 
his allegiance by afar more ignoble attraction than Harry Clavering, the present condition of the agricultural poor, of apparently 
for instance, and he is far less unhappy and far more easily pacified pis native county, Somersetshire. He intersperses the pain- 
with himself than Harry Clavering. Frank Greystock does not fy} facts which he collected with passages about the Great 
relieve the sense of the ignoble which so powerfully pervades this western journey, scenery, the battle of Sedgemoor, the Weston- 
story. And perhaps the most powerful part of the book,—the picture .yper-Mare sanatorium, the birth-place of Hannah More and John 
of Mrs. Carbuncle, who, though admitted into society, hovers on the Locke, and lines of Goldsmith’s and Gay’s on peasant life, with a 
edge of the demi-monde, and that of her set,—of course increases, | view, no doubt, to making his journal more attractive. But we 
and is intended to en this oppressive sense of meanness. We must confess that we felt in reading the short story of his wander- 
do not grumble at this. It is, as we said, the most impressive, jngs that the subject-matter of his little book is too important to be 
and in the true sense the most moral part of the tale. If any one diluted with these irrelevant though pleasant remarks, and that they 
wants to know to what moral and social affinities such greedy weaken the impression likely to be made by the plain statement of 
cunning as Lady Eustace’s tends, it is impossible to conceive a more facts. The chapter on the work done by Canon Girdlestone is 
striking picture than that of the loathsome meanness of the alliance the only one of these digressions cognate to the matter in hand. 
with Mrs. Carbuncle, the interchange of false flatteries and of poy questions, however, can be either more important ot 
agen hostilities, the sickening attempt to sell Lucinda Roanoke yore sad to an English mind, allied to an English heart 
to Sir Griffin Tewett, the elaborate huckstering about the value of only ordinary kind feeling, than the one of which the 
of the wedding presents to be given to Miss Roanoke, the relations greater part of this little book treats. It opens with the 
of the whole set with that hard and cynical nobleman, who is disgraceful fact that the condition of the West-country farm 
something too good for them and very conscious of his contempt jabourer has scarcely improved, till within the last few months, 
for them, Lord George De Bruce Carruthers (Lady Eustace’s during a whole quarter of a century. The Englishman, aud 
“Corsair”), the scandals into which the robbery of the dia- §£—-—-———-——-—————_ — ~ —— — 


ne “Romance” of Peasant Life. By Francis George Heath. : Cassel 
monds brings them all, and the utter baseness of the! pee (rdunin’ um 4% By Francis George Heath. London " 
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~ cially the English yeoman, is a proverbially * fair” man— 
Joving justice and fair-play—and apt, as a rule, to back the weaker 
side. But his eyes seem blinded when his own interests are in ques- 
tion, and when—we must in fairness ourselves admit—his own 
perity is not anything very remarkable. ‘The average English 
farmer does not grow rich,—not rich, that is, as even a tradesman, 
much less a merchant, would count riches. He can seldom do more 
than give his children a school education, and set up his boys in 
pusinesses that do not require much capital; and this should be 
remembered by manufacturers and merchants who are growing 
rapidly into wealthy men, sometimes into millionaires, and whose 
«hands ” could often tell, nevertheless, of miserable hardness and 


. selfishness. But in the part of Somersetshire in which Mr. Heath's 


inquiry lay the farmer is not the average farmer—and even small 
farmers have no right to eat comfortably while their men are half 
starved. It appears that in many cases the rents for very rich 
and highly profitable lands are only from three-eighths to two- 
fifths of what could easily and fairly be obtained for them. ‘A 
competent authority” assured Mr. Heath “ that a large farmer 
could realise a fortune in seven years” in some parts of the 
county ; and we learn that farmers are paying 30s. an acre for 
land worth £4, and 40s. for land worth £5. The fortune-in-seven- 
years statement is easily believed, when we find that one piece of 
ground (near Montacute) produced three crops in eighteen months, 
worth together £202; and that for this piece of cight acres 
453. per acre per annum was paid, or £27 for the 18 months. In 
the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, a town with upwards of 12,000 
inhabitants, where some land is so rich as to have risen in rent 
within the memory of persons still living from £2 to £6 per acre, 
the average rent of the land—near a large seaport town, observe, 
and of this rich quality—is only £3 per acre: and yet, will it be 
believed, for the cultivation of this land the labourer earns from 9s. 
to10s. per week, out of which he pays back to the farmer from 1s. to 
1s, 6d. for his miserable two-roomed hovel and—monstrous iniquity ! 
—30s. a year for the eighth of an acre of allotment ground for a 
garden; or at the rate of £12 per year, or four times as much as 
the farmer himself has to pay? ‘The worst of all this is that it is 
so universal in the county, and has been for so long a period —for 
centuries—the custom, that it is unjust to lay the iniquity 
to the charge of individual farmers, and it is as absurd 
to expect them to initiate a better state of things. 
But the landlords ought to do it. 
Mr. Heath, the farmers gain all the advantages of the 
increased value of the land. Land in the last thirty years, he 
tells us, has risen twenty-five per cent. in value, but, judging from 
the low prices paid, rents have not been raised. It is therefore for 
the landlords to see that if they do not think it right to pocket 
more themselves, the tillers of the soil shail have their share of the 
spoil, and that while the farmer is growing wealthy, the labourer 
ig not starving in body and becoming brutalised in his moral 
nature. ‘The additions to this wretched money - wage — for 
it only varies from 7s. to 123. for skilled labour as its 
extremes—are of the most trivial kind; there is the cider— 
for the demoralising system prevails of allowing so much cider 
a day; and to say nothing of the fact, for which the writer of 
this notice can vouch, that the labourer gets a very inferior quality 
of cider as his share, there are many who would infinitely prefer 
its paltry value in cash, and more who ought to have no option— 
who like the system because the wife cannot come between them 
and their drink, and who are hindered from taking the pledge 
because their pay depends partly on their drinking. While on the 
cider question it is only fair to the farmer to say that the disgusting 
brew described by Mr. Heath for the labourer is not by any 
means universal; in Herefordshire, certainly, the difference 
between the farmer’s tap and the labourer’s consists only in the 
quality of the apple used, and it is not uncommon for the labourer 
to despise and unhesitatingly reject the ‘sweet’ for the ‘rough’ 
cider. It is also to be remarked that Mr. Heath's conclusion that 
this labourers’-cider is dangerous to the health, is mistaken. 
Daring the cholera seasons the cider districts of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire have, we are told by the medical men of that neigh- 
bourhood, been peculiarly exempted from the terrible scourge. 
But to return. The cider is the principal addition to the wage ; 
milk and other farm produce, either animal or vegetable, do not 
find their way to the labourer’s table. Extra pay is given, of course, 
at harvest time, but at what a cost is it earned! The farmers 
actually pay the munificent wages of 15s. to 18s. then, but for hours 
ranging from 18 out of the 24, to 20 on moonlight nights. On their 
ordinary diet-—and these wages are expressly stated to be wages when 
n0 meals are given—this must be killing work, and we can scarcely 


If we understand | 


value the opportunity of netting the extra shillings at the price of 


| such exhaustion. We read of one stalwart fellow who worked till 


he could not stand, and after eighteen hours’ toil was kicked 
because he could not help to load another waggon. ‘The fuel and 
gleaning privileges seem more nominal than real, and at best 
ridiculously small alleviations of the cotter’s hardships. In some 
parts of Somersetshire the women of a family have opportunities 
of adding from 1s. 6d. to 4s. a week by glove-making, but this is at 
the sacrifice of all domestic comfort or decency, and at a cost of 
fatigue from long walks to and from the factories and long bours 
of work. So that practically we do not find that this average 
wage of 10s. is really supplemented at all, for the nourishment 
obtained from the filthy cider described by Mr. Heath is more 
than questionable, and other privileges are dearly bought. Oo 
the other hand, the deductions are very real indeed, namely, a 
universal reut varying from £2 12s. to £5 per annum—generally 
1s. 6d. per week—and an exorbitant rent for garden allotments 
which are frequently taken from the labourer when improved by 
years of toil and manure, and fresh allotments assigned on un- 
improved parts of the farm. 

Another grievance, which does not cry out so loud against the 
farmer as against the landlord, is the condition of these peasants’ 
cottages for which such rents are paid, and for which repairs, 
however glaringly necessary, are often, nay generally refused. 
And were they in the most admirable state of preservation, their size 
would condemn them. Cottages in which one room is alone available 
for the sleeping apartment of both sexes and all ages should not 
exist in a Christian country, and should not be allowed by law. 
It is strange indeed that our great landowners, good and kind 


as they often are, and refined and fastidious as they sometimes are, 


should allow systematically on their own estates such crying evils 
as these small and overcrowded abodes of the poor. 

We have tabulated below some of the facts recorded by Mr. 
Heath, and we find the results as follows, —that the average wage iu 
the twelve cases given is 8s. 6d., from which has to be deducted 
an average rent of Is. Gd. for the cottage and of 44d, for the 
allotment or garden, leaving 6s. 74d. to feed and clothe a family 
of from 4 to 14 persons—for it is remarkable that poverty and 
large families go together ;—but taking only 5 to a family—3 
children instead of 7—it gives 2}d. per day per head for food, 
clothing, fuel, light, soap, repairs, utensils, sick-club, schooling, 
and what not. 

























EARNINGS. | DEDUCTIONS. 
—— 7a), 
iS .. |S | Allotment | g Sila 
No. of Age and Wage|., Earnings | %™.;\or Garden,|§ g Me 
Locality. |child-| sex of | per Mf Wife &) = & ¢|— mela? 
; ‘ ‘hi S aad 1S hae 
ren. |children week. Children. Oe /acre per we zB Ss 
| age. week. Eee, 5 i¢ 
| 8. |pnts | a. | 
Wrington ... | 7/0 | per 16 | | 
~~ 5/0 day. || 10 A sad 24d. 
Stoke - Sub | | 
Hamdon,,, sever'l 80 16 
Montacute... 10 Jeldestlé %/0 3 1/6 | | 
om 6 lwo 3 trifling ...|| 1/3* | 
| / extra ear- (| | 4d. | 
| | nings per will, grow | 
= 1 | 10.0 | 3) week, 16) 1/6/ pota toes 
| to4/0,wife eno ugh | 
& daugh's for 3 m'ths. 
Bridge water 9 to 10 3to4 ltol/é 
(wife Sd. a (sma Il gar- 
_ 5 |all girls 9to#/6) ~ day, some- 1/6+ ses . é 
( times .. ... [G00 |-ooreneee 24/40 2a 
Taunton ... 2 90,3 19 | | 
( 7 girls, ) eldest girl 
Athelney ...,  8~ (dest 12) \ gig | § earned a 2/0t 
undbaby } 
( boy ™ ) (trifle ...... 
Stoke-St- 
CGiregory... 6 90 1s | 3 103d 
Dunster...... 6/ to Free..| 3 | dd. 





*No meat fora year. + Herrings sometimes.  $ No meat forsix months, 





‘The farmer's only excuse for this long reign of low wages is. 
that the labour market in the South has been over-stocked, and 
we are glad to fiud that the peasantry are being drafted into less 





' crowded agricultural districts, aud to some extent into the towns 


where unskilled manual labour can be liberally paid. But the farmer 
should remember that whether he can or cannot get his work done 
at a very low rate, it is an English maxim that ‘‘ a fair day’s work 
deserves a fair day’s wage; and we go further, and shall not be 
content till the fair day’s wage is not only paid, but till it is not 
deducted for every wet day when the land cannot be worked, or 
for every day when the poor labourer is forcibly detained at home 
by sickness. ‘The present writer knows many a case where the 
labourer, worn out in constitution by exposure for his master, for 
whom he has sometimes worked during his whole life, and getting 
old and ill, is mulcted systematically in the full day’s pay for every 
day that he cannot go to work—though his experienced services 
are so valuable that the odd days of attendance are eagerly secured 
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—so that he brings home but five of the miserable ten shillings 
which his painful walks early and late to and from the nearest 
town (for cottages on many farms there are none) and his long | 
‘days of exposure and toil would have entitled him to, had his | 
health enabled him to be punctual at his work. Fair wages, paid | 
‘in cash only, light and weather-proof cottages on the farm, with 
two sleeping-rooms and a garden, every labourer in England ought | 
to be permitted to combine to insist on. 





THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA.* | 
‘Tuts volume is an unofficial record of an enterprise which is being | 
conducted quietly enough, but which we take to be the most | 
daring and far-sighted of any hitherto attempted by Oriental 


Powers: the undertaking, namely, of the Japanese Government to | 


assimilate Western culture,—we must not say European, for | 


America was the first object of their embassy, and Americans 

have had a prominent share in procuring the removal of the mystery | 
which long kept Japan and the outer world in mutual ignorance. | 
The construction of the book is best stated in the words of the | 
Preface :— 

“The whole work consists of three parts. The first is devoted to 
the history of the Embassy, giving a detailed account of the objects of 
the mission, and the reception it has met with in the United States. 
eas 08 . Tho second part consists of a collection of essays written by 
Japanese students. The third gives a description of Life and Resources 
in America, prepared under the direction of Jugoi Arinori Mori, the 
Japanese Minister in Washington.” 
Of these the first part is decidedly the most interesting: the third 
appears to be well done, and is no doubt extremely valuable for | 
its purpose, which is to give Japanese readers a general notion of | 
the United States, but for that very reason does not offer many points 
for special remark ; the second is not without curiosity, but theessays 
are much less original and more occidentalised (to use an ugly 
but almost inevitable term) than one at first hopes to find them. 
But it is to be remembered that they are the work of young | 
students, none much over twenty-one, as it seems, and at least | 
‘one considerably younger, and that they are written as exercises 
in a foreign language, with an obvious endeavour to imitate Eng- 
lish models of composition. The language is generally fluent and 
correct enough, not strong or idiomatic, indeed ; but after all, it is at 
least as good as the average English prose of the fifth form at any 
of our public schools might be expected to be. 

We may pass over the first formalities attending the arrival of | 
the Embassy at San Francisco: the speech of the Japanese Vice- 
Ambassador (Secretary of Legation?) gives a summary of the 
improvements recently effected in Japan. It will be news to many 
readers in Europe, though not to our own, that several hundred miles 
of telegraph are already open in Japan, that lighthouses are estab- , 
lished, and railways in course of construction. It appears that 
in one direction the Japanese have gone very far indeed in the 
** advanced ” liberal policy ; they have disestablished their Church, 
and offered (as it seems) no compensation to the clergy beyond 
suggesting to them to enlist in the army. 

An episode which occurred at Salt Lake City shows that the 
diplomatic service of Japan is not deficient in the tact proper to | 
the profession. Brigham Young requested one of the Embassy to | 
call on him; it was suggested that the Prophet himself should 
make the first call, whereupon it came out that ‘‘ the Prophet was 
unwillingly confined to his room in charge of a Federal officer. 
The Prince saw the point at once, and, with a frown, said, ‘ We 
came to the United States to see the President of this great 
nation; we do not know how he would like us to call on a man | 
who had broken the laws of his country and was under arrest.’ ” 
‘Then we have an account of the State reception given by Congress 
to the Embassy ; and lastly, some biographical particulars of the 
persons of whom the special mi:sion is composed. ‘The Chief | 
Ambassador was one of the principal agents in the late revolution 
in Japan, which broke up the old aristocracy, and he is now 
‘in a position more or less analogous to a Cabinet Minister's, 
though we do not know how far the analogy really extends. 
The circumstance which most strikingly shows how far the | 
Japanese are beyond other Asiatic nations in social enlightenment 
and the desire of social improvement, is that five Japanese girls 
of distinguished families are now being educated in the United 
States at the expense of the Imperial Government. It seems that, 
in the history of Japan, women have always occupied a better | 
position than in China, and the reformers of this day are fully 
alive to the importance of ‘ enlisting the assistance of educated | 
mothers and daughters” in their great work. 

One of the best written of the students’ essays (by Shioji 





* The Japanese in America. By Charles Lanman, American Secretary, Japanese | 
Legation, in Washington. London: Longmans. 1872. 
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Gribble (J. D.), At Home on Leave, Love-Songs from India, feap Svo(Trubner) 4, 
| Guillemin (A.), The Forces of Nature, royal 8VO  .......ce-seceeceeseeses (Macmillan) 31 
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Takato) is on the subject of mixed education. He disposes of 
the difficulties not without some of the confidence of youth, but 
also not without showing, as far as can be shown in an essay of 
three pages, that he has taken pains to understand the matter, 
The next essay we have marked is one on Japanese costume, 
the most boyish in manner of the collection. The construction ig 
abrupt, and the writer is not yet perfect in the use of the English 
definite article ; these little blemishes have their value, however, 
as showing that the work of the Japanese students has not 
passed through any American revising hand. Here is a speci- 
men :— 


“ The hair of the men is generally arranged by a barber once in two 
days with a quantity of hair-oil, and so they don't comb their hair every 
morning...... The hair of the women is gathered, and tied in 
bunches smaller than those of the Europeans...... I have now 
written all about their heads, and I will next speak of their bodies.” 


We have a curious account by M. Toyama of the impression 
produced on him by the Roman ritual. It is to be observed that 
the Japanese have a traditional and, as they think, well-founded 
hostility to the Papacy, the Jesuits having given them considerable 
trouble two centuries ago :— 


“Although I felt from the first somewhat heathenish, it was only 
when the worthy priest began to read the service that I was almost at a 
loss to know whether I was in a Buddhist temple or a Christian Church 
of the nineteenth century, so great was the similitude between the tone 
and accent of the father’s voice in saying the service, and that of our 
heathen priests in reciting theirs....... [Then follows a rather 
graphic summary of a sermon against Protestants and infidels.] That 
is decidedly a man, I fancy, who knows perfectly well how to convince 
the ignorant people like the Irish....... From what I saw and 
heard, I shall always believe Mr. Preacher when he says his Church 
alone has stood firm and unchanged, because it is shocking to imagine 
that it ever was or ever can be any worse.” 


The same writer addresses a strong appeal to the gentlemen of 
the missionary societies to suspend their operations in Japan until 
a sufficient foundation of general education has been laid. “ Till 
that time, free religion is worse than a mere idle phrase. The 
educated people alone can enjoy free religion. What do you think 


| of the free religion of the Irishmen? ..... On this question 
| depends the whole future destiny of our countrymen. It depends 


ou the issue of this question whether they are to become the 


| Eastern Irishmen or the Eastern Yankees.” Some of his remarks 
‘are almost vituperative, and orthodox readers may charitably 


presume, that he is not quite aware of the force of the 
English expressions he employs. Some trauslations of Japanese 
poetical aphorisms are given at the end of the essays; it is not 
very clear whether they are isolated fragments or extracts from 
longer pieces. Some of these are striking : — 

“There are many ways of climbing a mountain, but all who reach 


the summit are sure to look upon the same moon. 
“I call that place my home where I happen to be in all the world.” 


The account of life and resources in America, which fills the 
latter part of the volume, contains a good deal of information 
well put together, pure exposition with an occasional subtle favour 
of naiveté or irony, we are not sure which. We do not profess to 


| have tested its accuracy; but as it is of a semi-oflicial character, 
|and the compiler had abundant means of consulting the best 


authorities, we may fairly assume that it may be relied on; 
and we imagine, from our cursory glance over it, that European as 


| well as Japanese students might find it a very useful compendium. 
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(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 
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The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
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moderate prices, made on the premises. 
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THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
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Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
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bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
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BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
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An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
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A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ,........ £1 3s per doz. 
Dessert do., 168 Gd...........c000 Tea Spoons, Ls. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro Silver on nickel, £7 17s 
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Dish Covers, Electro Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s ; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 
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\ ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


PAU DE VIE.—this pure Pale Brandy, 
18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 

and very superior to the recent importations of Cog- 
nac, 38s per dozen —HENRY BRETT and CO., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn Bars, Established 1829. 


[’ you wish to be well, and keep well, 

take BRAGG'S Pare CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 
Sold in tins, 1s, 23, 4s, and 8s each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 Wigmore 
Street, London, W. 














im 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster, 


P ELICAN 





DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P.| Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
hart, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. M. Wyvill, jun, Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 
, | Without; With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. Age 
15 | £111 O £115 0] 40 | £218 10/43 6 5 
20 113 10) 119 3]) 50 | 4 0 9 410 7 
30 2 4 0) 210 4] 60 610674 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


Q PARKLING DINNER ALE, 


With 
Profits. 


Without 
Profits. 

















W ™ YouncEr ana co. Established 1749. 


po" PALE ALE, 


j M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


——— ALE, 
4 


\ M. YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores : Belvedere Road, S.E. 


LP gyhebbnreres and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Olfices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 





Kix HAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIE3, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, au 1 mre whole- 
some than the finest Cogaac Branly. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL. WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes wine in many households, is much 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended by 
the medical profession as a valuable tonic in cases of 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per dozen, cash. 
Carriage paid. 








COMFORT 





16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 


F O R IN V A L I D S.—J. ALDERMAN,} PROSPEC1 USES SENT ON APPLICATION" 








CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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IMPROVED COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
CONTINENT. 


HE ENGLISH CHANNEL STEAM.- | 


SHIP COMPANY (Limited).—Dicey's Patent.— 
Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Acts, 
1862 and 1867, limiting the liability of shareholders to 
the amount of their shares. Capital £100,000, in 10,000 
shares of £10 each, with power to increase as addi- 
tional vessels are required. 
cation, and £3 upon allotment; £3 in two months, and 
£3 in four months from allotment, or at the option of 
subscribers to pay up in full upon allotment, receiving 
interest on advance of calls at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum. 
will be returned in full. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir JaMES CARMICHAEL, Bart., Chairman. 

Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.L 

Admiral George Elliot. 

Vice-Admiral Arthur Forbes. 

The Honourable Fulke Greville, M.P. 

Captain H. Howe, late Superintendent of Marine, 
Calcutta. 

Arthur Otway, Esq., M.P. 

BroOKERS—Messrs. Sandeman, 
Threadneedle Street. 

So.icirors—Messrs. Davies, Campbell, Reeves, and 
Hooper, 17 Warwick Street, Regent Street, W. 

AvpiTors.—C. Kemp Dyer, Esq., Lioyd’s; Augustus 
Browne, Esq., 2 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street. 

BANKERS—Messrs. Ransome, 
Pall Mall East, W.; and Messrs. 
and Co., 15 Lombard Street, E.C, 

SECRETARY—Mr. E. A. Smith. 
Temporary Offices—150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The object of this Company is to acquire the sole 

right to use Captain Dicey’s Patent in the construc- 

tion of Steamships to run, in the first instance, 
England and the Continent. 





Dobree, and Co., 21 


Bouverie, and Co., 1 
Robarts, Lubbock, 


The class of steamers now employed in this service j \ 
. Liverpool: 


is wholly inadequate for the present, and still less for 
any increased passenger-traffic with the Continent, 
while the first vessel proposed to be constructed on 
Captain Dicey'’s plan will be in accordance with the 
general principles set forth in “The Times” in its 
leading article of 4th May, 1872, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

“ But what if the difficulty could be solved bya mere 
improvement in the construction of ships? That is 
Captain Dicey's suggestion. He believes that ve: 
could be constructed which would offer all the re- 











els 


quisite comfort and convenience, and which wou ld | 


enter the harbours of either coast with even greater 
facility than the present packets. He derives his sug 


gestion from a rude device employed in the coast waters | 


of the Indian seas for neutralising the action of the 
surf. To give a rough description of his plan, he 
would cut a ship in halves from stem to stern, and 
unite the two halves by girders, placing the paddle 


boxes in the middle, and constructing over the girders | 
a spacious deck. Such a vessel, he be lieve 8, might have | 


a@ very shallow draught, and would be extremely 
steady and buoyant. 
decide whether such a plan is 
Dicey believes. 
says he has the support of practical men. But if such 
vessels can be built, it is at least evident that the 
scheme of the Dover Harbour Board will become 
superfluous, and still more any larger scheme, More- 
over, it is no slight argument for at least trying 
Captain Dicey’s scheme that the experiment might be 
made at the cost of a single steamer, and without any 
co-operation from France. All schemes forimproving 
the harbours must be hampered by the latter con- 
dition, while schemes for improving ships are entirely 
within our owncompetence. The ingenuity of our men 
of science is now fully directed to the question; and 
mechanical science would certainly seem as capable 
of accommodating ships to harbours as of adapting 
harbours to ships.” 

An approximate estimate has been obtained from one 
of the most eminent firms of shipbuilders, who cal- 
culate that vessels of the propo' sed des tion can be 
completed, fit for service, for £75,000 ea 

A pamphlet can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, fully explaining Captain Dicey'’s scheme, the 
prominent advantages claimed being :— 

1. A form of vessel calculated to reduce to a mini 
mum the pitching and rolling motion. 

2. Fine airy saloons on deck and numerous cabins, 
affording greatly increased comfort and accommoda- 
tion to passenger 

8. Special fac 
passengers’ luggage without removal from tne 


as feasible as Captain 















ties for the shipping and landing of 





The vessel, owing to her light draught of water, 
will be able to use the existing harbours with great 
facility and safety. 

In addition to the importance of obtaining the most 





comfortable mode of transit for passengers, it is con- 
fidently believed that the proposed steamers will prove 
a commercial success. for, even uming as a basis 
the present limited amount of traffic, due to the small 
and inconvenient class of vessel employed, there would 
be an ample return for the capital invested. 

It appears from Captain Tyler's report to the Board 
of Trade, 2%h June, 1869, that 141,633 persons passed 
between Dover and Calais in 1868, which number has 
since considerably increased. Assuming that one-half 
of this passenger -traffic were tried, @ proportion 
which it may be fairly expected a vessel of this descrip- 
tion plying between the above ports would secure, a 
handsome profit would be realised by the Shareholders, 
and equally good results may be anticipated from 
running this Company's steamers between other 
Channel! ports. 

No promotion money will be paid, and no prelimi 
nary expenses incurred beyond the actual cost to be 
paid in the formation of the Company. 

The remuneration to Captain Dicey for the use of his 
patent rights has been fixed at a sum of £10,000 in 
fully paid-up shares, which will not receive any divi- 
dend until 7 per cent. shall have been paid to the shure- 
holders. Captain Dicey will also be entitled to an addi- 
tional 10 per cent. on similar conditions, in fully paid- 
up shares, on any further capital, up to the amount of 
£500,000, issued by the Company, and he will join the 
Direction after the establishment of the Company. 
Contract entered into: 





























£1 to be paid upon appli- | 


Should no allotment be made the deposit | 


between | 


Professional opinion can alone | 


His authority is considerable, and he | 


Date, 18th October, 1872. 





| Between William Thomas Young Dicey, of the one 
| part, and Edward Alfred Smith, on behaif of the Com. | 
pany, of the other part. 
The above contract and a model of the guepeeee | | 
steamship may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, of the Brokers, Solicitors, or Bankers. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Leen’ 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. Ww. LOV. ELL, Secretary. 
coreggemmemanell 
“BANK of ‘SOUTH AUSTRALIA. } 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
E pees ISSUED upon Adelaide and : 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills | 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. | 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
| E C0. _ WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE s IVERPOOL onl 
and GLOBE INSURANCE 
| 5 stablished 1836. 


GROWTH IN PL BLIC CONFIDENCE. 


LONI ON 
COMPANY, 








Fire Py remiums. uife Premiums, ’ 
54,30, 227,157 18 
15 
5¢ 2 
pe 12 9 
1,131,594 7. 3 14 } 


PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES, 
Life Department 
Reserve. 


Cc apits ul Paid teal General Reserve. 
£2,410,903 3. 


391,752 £845,128 14. 
Mic helmas Fire Renewals now due. 
Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Annuities on liberal terms. 

Full Prospectus on application at any office or 
Agency of the Company. 

London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
1 Dale Street. 





| prAtier {INJURY from ACCIDENT, ! 
“i WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
AND MONEY, 


LOSS OF TIME 


| Provided for by a Policy of the 


| RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPAN Y 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at thé rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out | 
of every 12 Policyholders becomiug a claimant EACH 





| YEAR, 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. 
79 PALL MALL, 
Income from Premiums .... 
Interest ...... 
Accumulated F i ccsessscsce ‘ ‘ 
FurtT#ER Seccrity.—A Subscribed Capita ital < of more 
than £1,500,000. Expenses of management under 3 
per cent 
The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the 
whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distributed 
among the participating Policy-holders. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary aud Secretary. 


(For LIVEs ONLY.) 
LONDON. 






PRIVATE INQUIRIES and 
ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
teferences to the most eminent legal firms. A 
taff of educated and highly trained men always 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
eases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and CvO.,, Legal and 
Contidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House), 


RILEUMATISM,—The 


















YNOUT and 

Mex iating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 





their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attac king zany vital part 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1id and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


| Darerarcaee and PERSON 
4 





5 GOING 










ABROAD are recommended t¢ vith them a 

good supply of PARR’S LIFE PILL nd by their 

judicious us e prevent aud cure the disorders incident 
to change of climate. 


They possess the most astonishing and invigorating 
properties, and are an exc eller nt pr ntive agaiust 


dysentery, lethargy, faintings, fevers, cl 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour ‘and beauty. 
ime Hair to grow on Bald Spots 
ill promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
ir thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














, &e, 












| taining an exhaustive Review of the Britis 


Yrinity Street, London, 5.E. 


CUMPANY’S EXTRACT of 


a 
DIVIDENDs 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY, ~” 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
The OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Forei 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegra s 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Coloni J 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &. - 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEEs, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARPand CO., Stock and Share Brokers 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and We stuniuster, Lothbury, EO. Eo. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS, 


se LON DON | INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR r OCTOBER, now ready (post 
refully-selected list of Securities 
for investme nt, ing 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs, 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 
and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, London, 
E.C, 


for 






free), containing 











Jankers : ; Lond mn and C 


“NV ES STORS 5 in 
FOREIGN BONDS, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DE ALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY RECORDof INVESTMENTS, con- 
ud Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C, 


Ode yh STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


County Bank. 
ENGLISH and 


Railways, Bank Shares, 

















Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—ONg MILLION, 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 

CAPITAL and Dep invested in Government 
Securities only. 

Deposits received and intsrest allowed at 5 per cent. 
per annum, for terms of one year and upwards, and 
the current Bank rate for three mouths. One month's 
notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Gove 2 _ urities, 

RAY, Manager. 

Applications for the Pn Shares will still be 
received. 


re a eeee ss PROVIDENT 
r INSTITUTION, 

48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Established 1835. 

EXTRACT FROM LAST REPORT, 

During the year 960 proposals were submitted to the 
Board, amounting to £463,200. The number of Policies 
issued were 702, assuring £355,400, the premiums 
thereon amounting to £11,542 per annum. 

The Balance-sheet for the year shows the Receipts, 
after allowing for » Ke luctions of the premiums, to 
have been £356,7 s. The amount paid for Claims 
and Surrenders £206,287 16s 8d, Annuities £3,100 1s 2d, 
and all the expenses of management (including 
commission) £21,014 5s ld, being less than 5 per 
cent. on the Gross Aunual income, and a balance of 
349 93 ld carried to the Accumulated Fund, in- 
creasing it to £3,L01,086 10s Gd, which is invested on 
Mortgage of Real Estate and other Securities, including 
£259,044 advanced on Loan to members on the security 
of their Policies. 

Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on appli- 
cation, 

i2th October. 


SITS 












HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


NTOCKS and SHARES, including 
Ss Miniag, BOUGHT and SULD for cash or account 
at the closest market prices, aud advances made 
thereva or exchanges effected. 

E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 C orahill, EC 


Kk LAZENBY and SON'S PIC KLES, 
e goes 10d 2. LAZENBY 
celebrated Receipts, 
ces, and Condi- 

hed by their 
he public against 

rations which are put upand labelled 
J um of their goods, with a view to mlis- 
ead the pu ablic —2 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Vortman Square), and 18 










aud SUN, > proprie 
aud Maaniaaten rs of the 
id favour 


led to CAU. 











| ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 
Lhe adwirerz 1is celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by LAZENBY wad SON, bears the Label 

used so many yeurs, sigued, “Z/izabe(h Lazenby.’ 
YHE HIGH PRICE of MEAT.— 
Great economy effected by using LEIBIG 


MEA'l, Read carefully 
the printed iustructions, 

CAUTION.—Nox 
the inventor's, sig 


ine without Baron Liebig’s, 
>, Beware of all imitation 








extracts, 
i 
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eh fee eee 8 
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USE ONLY THE | 
| 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


{HE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





_—_——_—_— ——— 
REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND HAND. 


REECH-LOADERS | 
FROM £10 10s. 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


~ WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
E. LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Bees AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
B PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. | 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES | 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. | 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE(BOX. | 
RYANT AND MAY'S | 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, | 
For use wherever a match is frequently required 
| 
| 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER | 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one | 
ounee). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1354. | 
——_— | 

BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) | 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and | 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE (1,0ZENGEs, 4s. 

A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. | 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. | 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, !.ondon, E.C., | 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


k RAGRANT SOA P.— 
. The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneticial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by | 
J. C.& J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. | 
See name on each tablet. 


| 








*,* Use no other. 





an ISH FLY is the acting ingredient | 
in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. ¢ 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 24 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


I 


a | 

FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 

tis applied. Sold at 3s Gd, sent free for 54 stamps. | 
| 
| 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 


Had of all Chemists, 
\REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

@ perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps ; and all Chemists. 


] AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High | 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. | 





TOSE MACHIN E.—this is a 

’S contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member Consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
— > es n. Any one can use them, and 

ithout pain. Price 10s 6d, sent cai riage free.—ALEX, 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for | 
two stamps, 














| )PINEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. | 

The Medical Profess’on for Thirty Years have ap- 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Ind tion: and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 





for Ladies, Children, an i Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 


Stre . 
— et, "a azd of all other Chemists througheut 
the world. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


T T 7) >) » 

) J 
NATALINE PEBBLES. 
MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 

Persons suffering from: Weak or Defective Sight will flnd great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIOHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 
inconvenience, but an ornament. 

SoLe MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON, 
“eNrer Ther ve (153 and 1534 CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS y¢3 FLEET STREET. 

Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 

(Cory.) 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen.—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 


you my best thanks. 
that I could desire in lens and frames. 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 0 . 
impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 

J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


BURN THE STAR NIGHT LIGHTS. 
SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 
FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY, AND REGULARITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSTERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
STREET, W.—[{EsTABLisHep 1792] 


52 WIGMORE 


oJ 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quict refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating aystems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «aets like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the ouly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 

From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a must wouderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sen®et 
once to the above address. 

Bes Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1364. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
{nventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See T7imes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is gonuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





P ARQUE FURNITURE. | H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

| e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. The 
earlier show of Fashions for the approaching Winter 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 


Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost ; 
the workmanship is, notwithstanding, of the finest 


| possible quality. 


Combining Parqueterie with Wool Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without cither painting or 
paper-hanging. 

HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 





XN H. JONES, the Practical Working 

Ve Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stamps; this need not be done unless 
lesired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. HL. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, 

N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
By G. H. JONEs. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
i AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what a JOUN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the most 


Opposite 






aid of one of the 


| eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won 
| derfal liquid. 


It is now offered to the public in a mure 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold iu bottles, 3s each, 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 61 per pot. 
To be bad of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon, 





and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


can now be seen, in London, at 1l4, 116, 118, 
120 Regent Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at 
his other Establishments: in Manchester, 10 Mosley 
Street; Liverpvol, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. 


WY PECIAL 


coat of 


NOTICE.—A New Over- 


an entirely original design, and 


h 
| with self-contracting belt (registered August 31, 1872, 


65), has just been introduced, and can 
only be had at the above addresses. It is named 
for distinction, the “ Dreadnought,” for Sea or Land, 
combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with 
the long Travelling Overcoat. 


6&7 Vic., ¢. 





[™ PERFECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION, 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 


and al! Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle, 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

_ —Bilious affections and all their concomitant 
nunoyances induced by atmospheric changes or tov 
liberal diet, st d be checked at once, or serious con- 
sequences may ensue. When any one finds bis ideas 
less clear than usual, his eyesight dimmed, and his 
head dizzy, with indisposition for all exertion, physical 
or mental, he may be quite sure that he is in immediate 
need of some cooling and purifying medicine. Let 
him send at once for a box of Holloway’s Pills, which 
will free him from his sufferings, and speedily renew 
his usual healthful feelings. If the bowels be irritable, 








Holloway’s Ointment should be diligeutly rabbed over 
| the stomach and liver every night and morning. 
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Next week will be ready, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” 


Beactifully Illusirated, entitled, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 
By B. L, FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Grif,” and “Joshua Marvel.” 
INTRODUCTION. 
Part I. 

Come and show your Face, like a Man! 
And so the Lad goes on with his Bessie| Limb from Limb. 

and his Bessie, until One would think | Here and there are Forget-me-Nots. 


he has never a Motherin the World. | Battledore and Shuttlecock. 
You wore Roses then, Mother! | Tottie’s Dream. 


If I did not love her, I would not goaway. | I can see you now kissing her little Toes. r > r 
0 1 S T R A y 


With the dawning of a New Year begin | You alone and my Mother are True; al 
a New Life. | the rest of the World is False. 
Dear Love, Good-bye! 


Part IT, 


They saw upon one of the nearest Peaks | More precious than Gold, purer than 


a Man standing, with Sunset Colours 
all around him. 


Diamonds, are these sweet and deli 
cate Ways. 

Part III. 
THE MAN IN POSSESSION, 


THE END. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.B.S., &€., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of for the Church hymns that it will not willingly let die. 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8yo. [Ready this day. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF 


CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 


the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune. By 
WILLIAM WOODALL. In 1 vol. [Yow ready. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyner 


FENTON, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
8vo, price 7s 6d. (Now Ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Wittiam 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 1n 3 vols. [Now ready. 


At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author of 


“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. [Vow Ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH, By Lady Harpy. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


The PACE THAT KILLS. A Tale of the Day. 


By H.L.E. In 3 vols. [Now Ready. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yates, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


VALENTIN: aStoryofSedan. By Heyry Kivyestey, 


Author of * Ravenshoe,” “‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. In 2 vols. (Vow ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. B 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. ByAtice Cuancorte | 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 





HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on | 


orders over 20s. Per ream. | 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ooo ove eee eco ewe 3/0 | 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) — aie ae ae 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove coe 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eco ooo ove - wet 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove oes ove ove eee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 | 
Outsides Foolscap ... on ove " eee ove on oe 6/6 | 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ain one pat oe plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Club-House" Nolte... “sé ove eve Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. | 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of | 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





Tottie is ready to tear Old Ben Sparrow 


Y | GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES 


|} SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
| COAL, AND HOW TOSAVEIT. By Professor Gardner. HAPPY-THOUGHT 
| HALL. By Perey Vere. Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By Mr. King. The 


a 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Six Months Hence " and “ Behind the Veil,” 


Ba FLATS © 


3 vols. 


Notices Or Previous Works.—(S. M. H.)—Tiwes—“A really 
character; human nature, not novel-nature.”"—SPECTATOR—* The b 
| devoured." —OBsERVER—* We unhesitatingly own both its cleverness a; 
| power.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY—“ Gives promise of another powerful wie ° 
| fietion,”"—(B. the V..—SaturDAY RevigEw—*“A great deal of merit.” —Sprcras . 
| —“No falling-off, and promise of greater elasticity."—Baitisu QUaRTent, 
“Love-making almost perfect."—VANITY Fain—* Extremely well written i 

interesting."—STANDARD—* Decided insight into the world of men and Wwomen,”. 
| GuARDIAN—* Another story of undoubted power.” a= 


Salisbury: BROWN and CO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00, 








fine stud 
ook is oneto Md 





Now ready, price 3s 6d, fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


LEAVES. 
By C. E. M. 
Conraisingc—“ HIS and MINE,” “NIGHT and DAY,” “ONE of 
MANY,” &c. 

“With something of Keble’s earnest piety and graceful manner of expression. 
there is nothing whatever to create a suspicion of imitation in ‘Stray Leaves,’ by 
C. E. M, (Macmillan and Co.) There are just a small handful,—a mere score of 
‘leaves ;’ but they are for the most part so exquisitely sweet and delicate as to be 
quite a marvel of composition. They are worthy of being laid up carefully in the 
recesses of the heart and recalled to memory from time to time, just as people put 
by ferns or mosses, or seaweeds amongst the leaves of books, and refer to them ag 
occasion offers or humour prompts. Some of the ‘leaves’ are of a tougher ang 
rougher kind, if toughness and roughness, even by way of comparison, are qualities 
which can be so much as adverted to in a case where refinement and polish are 
never to seek. The last ‘leaf’ iscalled * The Squirrel and the Nightingale,’ and jg 
a bright little fable of the old-fashioned kind, as welcome as suushine after rain,". 
Lllustrated London News. 

“The fables at the end are simply exquisite." —Vonconformist. 

“ Hymns are interspersed throughout the volume which are characterised by ten- 
derness, beauty, and serene devotion.”—Znglish Independent. 

“ Perhaps the strength of the writer lies in his lyrics, He may, we think, write 
y m The volume is one of ¢ 
choice kind.”— British Quarterly Review. 

MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


~ WORKS BY LORD SELBORNE, 
(The Lorb CHANCELLOR.) 
The BOOK of PRAISE. From the best English 


Hymn-Writers. Selected and Arranged by Lord SELBORNE, 18mo, cloth 
extra, 4s 6d. 


+ a Ny ° ee > r 
A HYMNAL, Chiefly from the BOOK of 
PRAISE. A, royal 32mo, cloth limp, 6d; B, 1Smo, larger type, cloth limp, 1s; 
C, fine paper, cloth, 1s 6d. Also an Edition, with Music Selected, Harmonised, 
| and Composed by JouN HULLAH. Square cloth, 3s 6d, 


ENGLISH CHURCH HYMNODY. A Lecture 


read at the Church Congress at York. Crown 8yo, ls. 


|The TREATY of WASHINGTON. A Speech 


delivered in the House of Commons, August 4th, 1871. 8vo, 1s. 


‘The ESTABLISHED CHURCH. A_ Speech 


| delivered in the House of Commons, May 9th, 1871, in opposition to Mr. Miall’s 


Motion. 8vo, 1s. 
The ALABAMA QUESTION. A 


| 
| delivered in the House of Commons, March 11th, 1863. Syo, Is. 
| 
| 

















Speech 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


| IMPROVED EDITIONS OF JOHNSTON'S BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND 
CIVIL-SERVICE CANDIDATES. 

New Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, in 12mo, pp. 304, price 3s 6d, cloth ; 

and Key, price 4s, 

| TEFVHE CIVIL-SERVICE ARITHMETIC, suited for use in 
National and other Schools. By Ropert JOHNSTON. A New Edition, being 

the Tenth; with Examination-Papers given at the Open Competitions, and other 

| Useful Additions. 

| APPROVED MANUALS BY THE SAME AUTHOR:— 


1/6 





| COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD 

CIVIL-SERVICE GUIDE (Fourth Edition, 1872 

| GUIDE for EXCISE CANDIDATES ........... 

|; CIVIL-SERVICE PRECIS (Second Edition) .. 

|} ENGLISH COMPOSITION and ESSAY-WRITING .... 

| CIVIL-SERVICE SPELLING-BOOK (Fourth Edition), ls, To's ..,..ccecc0seeese 1/0 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ITINEXT-BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University 

of Aberdeen :— 

| LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. 

| Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part Il. INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d.—or, 

} Part I. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, price 6s 6d. 

Part I. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, price 4s 6d. 

| The SENSKS and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo, price Ls. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL.—See the BUILDER of 
ft THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 444, for View and Plan of the Hospital at Pendle- 










| 





| bury—The Materials of the Architect—The Antique and Modern Study—Pneumatic 
| Wells, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Open at twelve and _ seven. 
Admission 1s. New Ghost: THE WHITE LADY OF AVENEL. THE 
By Mr. Geo. Buckland. Commencing on Wednesday. 


Diving Bell, and many other entertainments. 
ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 


With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six 
Admission, 1s. 
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eC 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEM- 
BER, being No. XXXV. of the New Series. 
Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
proMN MAN@UVRES. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chap- 
eral. 
rive MINUTES IN THE ALPS. 
Tae PANTHAYS OF YUN-NAN. 
Our GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS; OR. SKETCHES FROM 
Montacu HOvse. By the Author of “Flemish 
Parts III. and IV. 


—, IN THE STAR-DEPTHS. By R. A. Proctor, 


Sec. R.A.S. 
penene¥—L-Il. By M. D. Conway. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


HUMANA. 
row TALES FROM THE Norse. By W. R.S. Ralston. 


Mis-EpvcaTIoN. By Thomas Wright (the “ Journey- 
man Engineer "). 

gix MONTHS OF PREFECTURE UNDER GAMBETTA. By 
an Ex-Secretary. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster 

Row. 


CIENCE and ART for WOMEN.— 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. — Mr. 
East PAUER will deliver Six Lectures on “ The 
Clavecin and Pianoforte ;” and Mr. SEDLEY TAYLOR 
Six Lectures on “ The Theory of Sound:” commencing 
Wednesday, November 6, at 2.30 p.m.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the Hon. and Rev. F. BYNG, Treasurer at 
the Museum. Fee, for either Course, 10s 6d; or for 
poth Courses, 15s. 


INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


a 








GHORTER HOURS of LABOUR. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The Editor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE begs to announce that he will give 
prizes of £20, £7, and £5 for the three Best Essays on 
the following subjects:—The Shorter Hours of 
Labour: their Effect on the Moral, Intellectual, 
Commercial, and Social Life of the People. 

The Essays should occupy abou! three columns of 
the leader type of the WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 

All papers intended for the competition must be 


forwarded to the Editor not later than the 30th of | 


November next. The award will be announced on 
the 28th of December, and the Prize Essays, with the 
names and addresses of the authors, will be published in 
the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE of Satur- 
day, January 4, and the two following weeks. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 15, 1872. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—There will 
bean EXAMINATION on Thursday, December 
19h for Two Classical and one Mathematical 
SCHOLARSHIPS ; value £80, for one or for two years. 
Also for a Military Class or other Exhibition, value £30. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 

deliver a Discourse on Sunday Morning, the 

27th inst., at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. Subject : 
“The Heart.” Service at 11.15. 








T. JAMES’S HALL.—Tuesday and | 


Wednesday Evenings, Nov. 5th and 6th, at 8 
o'clock, Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY'S REMINI- 
SCENCES of a FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE with 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE. Tickets, 5s, 3s, 2s, and 1s, at 
— St. James's Hall, and Mitchell's, 33 Old Bond 

reet. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 
. Regent Street, W.—Subscriptions from One 
Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. 





All the best New Books, English, French, and German, | 


immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with List 
of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A 
Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale 


at greatly reduced prices may also be had, free,on | - 


application —Bootn's, Cuurton's, Hopeson’s, and 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY'’s United Libraries, 307 Regent 
Street, near the Polytechnic. 





LADY, of superior education and 
capability to manage a household, accustomed 
tothe care of both elderly and young people, desires 
@ re-engagement 
Bachelor, or Widower, or any position of trust. 
Address, “A. Z.,"" Summerfields, News Agents, 19 
Marylebone Lane, W. 


\ INTER RESIDENCE, with all the 
y advantages of English Home comforts and 
Proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Insti- 


tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, | 


Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
thic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, 
-D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well 


ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature | 


night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 


Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, | 


fossils, aud recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers 
all the recent publications, &c., of 


J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 


Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Mincra- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


as LADY-HOUSEREEPER to a) 


Sher QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
266, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Tuk DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS A CABINET 
MINISTER. 
COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
BARON STOCKMAR. 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF DO&Gs. 
VELASQUEZ. 
A FRENCH DIPLOMATIST IN ITALY. 
EAst AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
. POSITION OF PARTIES 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SNINwnmowwe 





CCLXXVIIL, OCTOBER, is just published, 
price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. COREA. 

2. New SHAKSPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS. 
MEMORIALS OF BARON STOCKMAR. 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

THe Fir ISLANDS. 

HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 

THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 

THe Past AND FuTURE OF NAVAL TACTICS. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


PRIA A per 





This day is published. 


4 le DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series, 
No. XXXVIIL., price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PRIESTHOOD IN IRISH POLITICS. 
THe MippLe AGES: THETR POSITION IN CHURCH 
History. 
CATHOLICITY IN GERMANY. 
Mr. AUBREY DE VERE'S LEGENDS OF S. PATRICK. 
A Worp ON CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
Tue NOVELS OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Lorp ARUNDELL ON TRADITION. 
M. Rio's Memorrs OF CHRISTIAN ART, 
9. THE PRESENT ANGLICAN POSITION. 
10. Norices OF Books. 
| London: Burns, OATes, & Co., 17 Portman Street, W. 





or 





Price Half-a-Crown. 


T Il E M O N T 4H. 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Reviews or Famous Booxs.—VIL. Ludolpb's Life 
of Christ. By the Rev. H. F. Coleridge. 

Tne Worker. By F. E. Weatherly, B.A. 

Earty YEARS OF A CATHOLIC LEADER. 

TWILIGHT. 

Tue Story or St. Hucu. Partl. By F. Walton, 
M.A. 


— 





eer 


. THE Rrver’s LAMENT. 
. THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Rev. F. Fones. 
FiLores GETHSEMANE. By E. B. Nicholson, B.A. 
CHRISTIAN WORK IN THE “ BARREN PENINSULA.” 
By B. Clinch. 
. AMONG THE PropHets. By the Author of “ The 
Dialogues of Lydney.” 
Chap. 7. Theology of the Classical Question. 
— 8. The Light of the World. 
— 9. A Wife's Story—Girlhood. 
| — 10. A Wife's Story—Marriage. 
11. ANGLICAN BISHOPS AMONG THE “ OLD CATHOLICS.” 
By the Rev. F. Gerard. 
London: Burns, Oatss, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


FORNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
Edited by Joun MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE CLERICAL PARTY IN BELGIUM. 
Laveleye. 
|ON THE Svupposep Necessity OF SOME META- 
PHYSICAL Prosiems. By Frederic Harrison. 
| Fourter. By Arthur J. Booth. 
THE GOLD QUESTION AND THE MOVEMENT OF PRICES 
IN GERMANY. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
Rousseau UN Parts (1744-56). By the Editor. 
THE Evstace Dramonpns. Chaps. LXV. to LXVIII. 
By Anthony Trollope. 
CriticaL Notices: Fowler's Inductive Logic, by J. 
Sully. Some Books of the Month, by Sidney Colvin. 
| CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, Part XXXVL., price 6d. 

ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for 

| NOVEMBER, in which is appearing LITTLE 

| KATE KIRBY, the New Serial Story, by F. W. 
Rosinson, Author of *‘ Anne Judge, Spinster.” 

} CONTENTS 


By F. W. Robinson. 
“LittLe Kate Kirey.”"—New Serial Story. 
By Captain Richard F. Burton. 
EN Route TO HEBRON, 
| By G. J. Symons, F.M.S. 
| LIGHTNING AND LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS. 
By P. L. Simmonds, F.S.A. 
THE DEMAND FOR PAPER 
By J. C. Dent. 
Ou. AS A SUBSTITUTE FoR COAL 
| By Mrs. Warren. 
THE MEAT QUESTION. 
| By Louisa Crow. 
| Tue Postscraret.—A Poem 
By W. C. Bennett, LL.D. 
| THe BATTLE OF HASTINGS.—A Poem. &c., &. 
| _ ILLUSTRATED by W. Small, F. Barnard, M. E. Ed- 
wards, R. Newcombe, H. Johuson, &c. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


SEASON 1872-3 

N ICE.—For Tariff of the Hotel des 
py Anglais, the new first-class Hotel, facing the 

| sea, and under English Management, address 

| the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company 

| (Limited), 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the 

| Hotel, Nice. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. | 





AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE, 


“IF I WERE DICTATOR,” 


Will appear in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


THE SAINT PAUL’S MAGAZINE, 


To be published on the 29th inst. 
Henry S. Krx@ and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


eg AO ae MAGAZINE, No. 
157, for NOVEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. “THe GeNtvs OF SopHocies.” By R. C. Jebb. 
“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
William Black, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth,” &e. (Concluded.) 
3. “SAALBURG AND SAARBRUCKEN.” By Edward A. 
Freeman. 
“THe TRAVELLER'S HYMN FoR ALL SAtnts’ Day.” 
By A. P.S. 
. “THe Two Marys.” By Mrs, Oliphant. Part 2. 
. “THe ACT FOR RRGULATING THE SALE OF INTOXI- 
CATING Liquors.” By the Rev. Hugh Smyth, J.P. 
7. “ REDISTRIBUTION OF PoLiTICAL Power.” By E. 
H. Knatehbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
. “AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE DEFENCE OF ENG- 
LAND.” By General Baron Von Scholl. Edited 
by Lieut-Colonel OC. C. Chesney, R.E. 
NOTICE.—MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for Decem- 
ber will contain the commencement of “ A SLIP in 
the FENS,” a Cambridge Story. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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“ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors."—7imes, 


ONDON: a PILGRIMAGE. By 
_4 Gustave Doré and BLANCHARD JeRRoLD. Part 
XL, now ready, contains the following Lilustrations by 
Gustave Doré, drawn on the spot, and engraved under 
the Artist's careful supervision :— 
THE ORGAN IN THE COURT. 
At EVANs's. 
Homes, From Hampron-Court RAcgs. 
THe Penny Garr, 
PENNY-GAFF FREQUENTERS. 
Turn Hr Oot, Ratcuirr. 
BLONDIN AT SHOREDITCH. 
Tue STALLS, COVENT GARDEN OPERA. 
Lampeta Gas-Works. 
CROQUET. 
THE MILKWOMAN. 
Reading Cases to hold the Twelve Numbers, 
3s each. 


In Twelve Monthly Parts, 5s each. 


London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street, and all 
Booksellers. 





“ Worthy alike of its theme and its Authors.”— Times. 


HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
HEAD SBESENT. By DORE sndJERROLD. NOW 


ONDON : a Pilgrimage. By GUS- 
TAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Complete in One Handsome Volume, containing nearly 
TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS drawn on the spot 
by Gustave Doré, and engraved under his personal 
superintendence. Price £3 10s. GRANT and OO., 
Turnmill Street (near Farringdon Road Railway Sta- 
tion), London, E.C.; and all booksellers. 
HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT is“ Lonpon,” by DORE and JER- 

ROLD, pronounced by the press to be the most magai- 

ficent work of the day, beautifully printed and bound 

in cloth, gilt, £3 10s. Mayalso be had in parts 13 at 
5s each. Order through all booksellers. Now Ready. 

“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find, and always will find.”"— 

Times. 

T= GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER. Now ready, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

Isius OF THE AMAZONS. Part III. By Joaquin Miller. 
Love on Money? A Novelette in Four Parts. By 

Stephen J. Mackenna, Author of “ Off Parade.” 

Lire IN LONDON. L—On the Threshold of the Hoxton 
Mystery. 

ANCIENT GLASGOW. By E. Walford. 

PHEASANT-SHOOTING. By “ Sirius.” 

THE REPUBLICAN IMPEACHMENT. 
Hopkins. 

A HAmpsutre Gaost-StTory. 

PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. XXV.—Burlesque Actors and 
Actresses. 

ORIGIN OF * THE TURF" IN ENGLAND. By Cadwallader 
Waddy. 

STRANGER THAN Fiction. By the Author of “The 
Tallants of Barton,” “The Valley of Poppies,” &c. 
(Continued.) 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
London: GRANT and Co., Fleet Street, and Turnmill 

Street, and all Booksellers. 





By John Baker 





On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (Une Shilling), No. 155. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, with Illustrations by G. D. 
LESLIE, A.R.A., and George Du Maurisr. 
CONTENTS. 
Op KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. Chapters 
| XXXII to XXXVI. (With an Lilustration.) 
Tue Dvc pe St. Simon. 
| MARA: or, the Girl without References. 
| AUTUMNAL ‘TROUT-FISHING IN THE LINCOLNSHIRE 


| WoLps. 
Tue GONDS AND BYGAS OF THE EASTERN SATBPURAS 
| 





(Central Provinces. India.) 
THE VICISSITUDES OF THE ESCORIAL. 
| DELIVERANCE. 
| THe Scientiric GUNTLEMAN.—Part L (With an Illus- 
tration.) Chaps. L. to V. 
Smit, ELpga, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, bound. 


BRIDES AND BRIDALS. 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., 
Author of “A Book about the Clergy,” &c. 


CONTENTS :—Antiqnity of Matrimonial Customs—Marriage by Capture—Marriage by Purchase—The Church 
Porch—Espousals—Celebration of Marriage—Publication of Banns—Ancient Restraints on Freedom of Marriage 
—Pre-Contracts—Marriages in Strict Order and Marriages by Licence—The Wedding-ring—The Ring-finger— 
The Gimmal Ring—Costumes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen—Wedding Cake—Wedding Presents 
—The Dinner ani the Dance —Sport and Pastimes—Bridal Music—Wedding Sermons—Infantile Wedlock— 
Lucky Days and Lawful Hours—Parental Authority—Disc ipline of Wive s—L aws and Novels—Sermons and 
Essays—Old Proverbs about Marriage and Women—Characteristies of Womankind in Old Time—The Spinster 
of Past Times—Medical Women and White Slaves—C Ie ical Marriange—Lay-marriages during the Common- 
wealth—Taxes on Celibacy—Curious Marriages—Clandestine and Irre gular Marriages—P risons and Lawless 
Churches—Fleet Marriages—The Fleet Clergy—Lord Hardwi ‘ke’s Marriage Act—The Savoy Chapel—Gretna- 
Green Matches—The Carrying-away of Heiresses—The Royal Fleet Marriages—The Royal Marriage Act— 
Marriage with Deceased Wife's Sister—Honeymoon Trips and Cards—Samuel Johnson on a 
d'Esprit against Wives—Dissolution of Partnership in Catholic England aid in Recent Times 






HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





SECOND THOUSAND, just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 


THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL REVOLT: 


A Lecture delivered in London, Portsmouth, Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, | 
and Greenwich. 


Revised, with Notes, by Captain MAXSE, R.N. 
Loudon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 


“Is it possible to write theology for children? No | very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book | far above the common run of religious books for chil- 


under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- | dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- | 


claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly.”—Guardian. 
children, he contrives to press their essence home in a 


London: H. SOTHERAN, J. BAER and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





Just ready, price 3s 6d. 


AILIE GILROY: A SCOTTISH STORY. 


By WILLIAM CHAMBERS, LL.D., | 


Author of “Memoir of Robert Chambers, LL.D.” 


SPECT ATOR. 





_ [October 26, 1872, 


| THE NEW NOVELS, 
Clara Levesque, By W. Gilbert, 


— of “ Shirley Hall in,” 3 vols, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols, gh, 

* Miss Kavanagh's books are always read: 
Jady-like. She is an able exponent of female ag 
with a charm of her own. Bessie’'s love @tor ze 
one of the best bits of autobiography Miss Kavanagh 


has produced.”—Asheneum, 
Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


“A novel by a new hand of more than avera, 
merit...... On the whole, ‘ Amy Stennett’ is one of the 
most encouraging novels that we have come acrossfor 
a long time.” —Athenwum. ” 


‘The Woman with a Secret. By 


Auice King, Author of “Queen of Herself &e 
“ An interesting and readable novel." —E caminer, 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


| Tales. By F. W. RoBrNsow, Author of + * Grand- 
} mother’s Mone y,” “ A Bridge of Glass.” 3 vols, 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PuiLipotrs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” 


By Mrs. H. B 


(Next week, 


| Trevor Court. 


PAULL. 3 vols. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 
Marlborough Street. 


| 

_— 

| RELIGIOUS TRACT 800! SOCIETY'S LIST. 8 LIST, 

“JUST OUT. 

| ITALIAN PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 
and PENCIL. By the Author of “ Swiss Pictures,” 


&e. ~' sca Iliustrated. Imperial svo, 8s, cloth, 
gilt edges. 


SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 


| 

| 

| and PENCIL. By Author of “Spanish Pictures,” 

With numerous Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and 

others, A Third Edition, greatly improved by the 

| addition of many flne Engravings. Imperial 8yo, 
8s, handsomely bouud. 

| “Its numerous wood engravings are all of great 

| excellence; charming as pictures and admirable as 

| examples of art.”—Art Journal. 

| “In this third edition there are so many additions 

| and improvements, that this very beautiful volume is 

| still more attractive and beautiful than before,”"— 

| Standard. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. | 








“Our imaginary Christianity.’ —Rv SKIN, 
“ The insane delusion that we are a Christian nation.” 
—Piccadilly. 


“THIS CHRISTIAN LAND.” 


| 
| 
A SATIRE AND SOMETHING MORE. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6a. 


SSAYS of a BIRMINGHAM MANU- 
FACTURER. By WittiaAmM Lucas SARGANT. 
Vol. IV. Contents:—1. School Boards and the Irrecon- 
cilables—2. Paupers aud Theorists. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaArTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


The Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 


Sixpence. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 
seis teaetitaedh @ Gein, eouin Oneal 0 Now ready, strong cloth, bevelled, 5s. 

8 il shed, 2 vois. own < » 218. + + fa a) | 
vent cece gy ; EHOLD the MAN: a Tragedy for | 
ETTERS. embracing HIS LIFE, of the Closet, in Five Acts. By P. Hargty | 

_4 JOHN JAMES TAYLER, Professor » oe. WADDELL, LL.D. | 
tical History and Biblical Theology; and Principal o ie E ; 
Manchester New College, London. Edited by the Rev. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. | 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with | ~ a 
Portrait, cloth 21s. NEW WORK by Sir M. DIGBY WYATT. | 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, | Immediately, in post 4to, with One Hundred Re “9 
Coveut Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick ductions of the Author's Sketches, price 
Street, Edinburgh. Guineas and a half. 

ee N ARCHITECT'S NOTE-BOOK ia | 
Just published, Seeond Edition, cloth gilt, 5s. fx. dang es —" yo em 
. >. p Architecture of that Country. By M. Diaby Wyatt, 
LONE to the ALON E: I rayers for M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Ti. ‘sts by several Contributors. Edited with a | Cambridge, &c. Containing a Series of 100 admirable 
Preface by Frances Power Copse. Second Edition, | Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subjects, as 














——.— |SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with 


PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss 
Pictures.’ With Illustrations by Gustave Doré 
and other eminent Artists. Imperial 8yo, 8, 
handsomely bound. 
“The letter-press is pleasant reading, and many of 
the sketches are of the highest excellence." — Times. 
“A volume that does credit to the writer and to the 
artists employed.”—/Pull Mal! Gazette. 
“ A most exquisite book.”—Daily News. 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by NOgkL HvumpHReYS, HARRISON 
WEIR, and other eminent Artists. 8vo, 63 6d, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 

“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
| done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- 
| trations.”—Mr. Ruskin 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. With 
numerous [Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo, 7s, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
edges. 

“It seems even better than the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 


The HOME and SYNAGOGUE of the 


crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

WILtIAMS and NorGATe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Endinburgh. 





Just published, feap, to, cloth extra, 12s Gd. 


SALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS 
J and COLLECTS, for Devout Persons. 

By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., late Vicar of Broad- 
chalke, sometime Senior Felllow and Tutor of King's 
College. Camb. Edited by his Widow. Feap. 4to, 
cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

WILtIAMs and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just out, price 24, per post 3d, 


HE GLADSTONE ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1869 72 Published by the Council of the 
National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations. 
Sold by R. J. MitcH®LL and Sons, 52 Parliament 
Street, S.W. 


Cloth g gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d: paper boards, ls. 
HE * ROMANCE” of PEASANT 
LIFE in the WEST of ENGLAND. By FRANCcIs 
GeorGe Heatu. 

“For the practical working of our present agricul- 
tural system—or no-system—this interesting little work 
may be profitably consulted by statesmen and philan- 
thropists."—7he Bookseller. 

London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN. 

















novel in character as they are important for the 
| History of Architecture, in that country. Reproduced 
in absolute and permanent fac-simile. Each Sketch is 
accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir Digby 
explains the salient points of interest which he ob- 
served in the subjects selected for illustration. 

Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Company 
(L imited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. 


— | GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 


Feap. sewed, free by post, 6d. | 
[)225 it PAY to SMOKE? NEW BOOKS. 


MODERN JEW. Sketches of Jewish Life and 
Ceremonies. Numerous Engravings. Imperial 
16mo, 4s, cloth. 


London: Retigious Tracr Socrety, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 











OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES'’S NEW BOOK. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The POET at the BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. By OLIVER WENDELL Houmas, M.D. 
a CHEAP EDITION of the above, fcap. S¥O 


London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 
f ISEASE-GERMS: and on the Treat- 


i ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. Also, 
I. Supposed Nature. II. Real Nature. III. Destruction. | P™°® *5- 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


In imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price ye 
> — | MORE ‘“‘BAB’’ BALLADS. B 
2 St. James’s S. GILBERT. With Illustrations by the ae 
| engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 





ON DON LIBR ARY, 1 

4 Square, London.—Founded 1841. 

PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. si . es, 700 pages, 

PResIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. SAmgERAEE Ss, —ee a 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and ’ > 

Modern Literature, in various languages. RO U TL EDGE 7 ii evans nor’s 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of ANNU AL for b vee 4 — hs Wood Engrav- 

£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are LEDGE. Profusely il — -— ; Sak i 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- ings, and with six full-page Pilates ¥ 

ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. | Colours by Kriinheim. 

Prospectus on application. | 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. | Lonpon: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATES 
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— 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, small Svo, 5s. 


GARETH AND LYNETTE, &c. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
‘ Poet-Laureate. 


sy 
EMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 
By ACOUST! sJ.C, Hane. With 2 Steel Portraits, 
9 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 
This work consists chiefly of the letters and 
5 of Maria, widow of Augustus W. Hare, 
r of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle in 
ch her life was pas-ed. With th Memorials ” 
united those of the * Two Broth Augustus and 
‘are, who were the Authors of the * Guesses at 
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The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown Syo, 5s. [Next week. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL 
ECONOMY; or, the Worker's A, B, C. Trans 
jated from the French of EpMonbd AsovuTt. Crown 
8yo, 5s. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Frasrer- 
7 Tyruer, Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols. 
crown 8v0, 218. 


THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIEN- 
TIFIC CONCLUSIONS and their RELATION to 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RopeN NOEL, Small Svo. 
¥ [/mmediate? 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By 
GEORGE “MACDONALD, LL.D. Popular Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Nert s ‘ 
* This is a very beautiful book, which will delight Mr. 
MacDonald's great circle of admirers.”"—Spectator. 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. By 


Major KNOLLYS. With numeroas Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Crown Svo. ‘Immediate! y. 


r Ae Pl : 

RELIGIOUS LIFE in GER- 
MANY during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, 
ina Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches, 
By WintiAM Baur. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“This work possesses more than an historical interest, 
and does more than occupy a gap in English literature, 
or bridge a chasm bet ween English and German sympa- 
thies. It is pervaded by a sense of the Divine presence 
in human affairs, imperceptibly introducing a new 
order of things into the world: and its combination of 
that which was noblest in Puritanism with an almost 
Pautheistic fullness of spirit, specially commends it 
- There is hardly a sketch in the whole work, but is an 
education to read."’—A thenwum, 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 
Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy's Army. With 
a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8vo, 5a. 
[Second Edition, next week, 
“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having 
introduced to us a work which, for its high tone and 
manly bearing, should be studied by every Euglisi 
officer, One of the most hopeful signs for the regene- 
ration of France is the publication and popularity of 
such a book.” — Westminster Review. 
“Anything more truly noble than the motives and 
the conduct of the youth whose diary is here before us 
we cannot easily imagine.”—Literary Church nan. 


rT ‘ 7 Oo 
LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS. By JoHN Stuart BLAcKrB, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 
8v¥o, 6s. 

“We most strongly recommend this volume of 
poems for its masculine good sense, its sustained ele 
vation of tone, its passionate love of nature, and its 
genuine sincerity.”"— Westminster Review. 


The BOOK of GENESIS and Part 
of the BOOK of EXODUS. A Revised Version, 
with Marginal References and an Explanatory Com- 
Mentary. By the late Dean ALFORD. Demy Svo, 


12 


_One of the richest contributions to the Biblical and 
theological literature of this age.”"— Watchman. 

“No commentator of our day has united scholarship, 
perseverance, candour, judgment, and grace in such 
happy proportions as Dean Alford. This volume will 
be found not unworthy of his reputation.”—Scotsman. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERI- 
ENCE. Incidents in My Business Life. By 
£DWARD GARRETT, Author of “Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” 2 vols post 8vo, 21s, 

“Characterised by homely good-sense, grasp of 
character, and excellent mural tone. Enlightened 
devotees of cult ire might well gain instruction from 

Mr. Garrett's sound. sense and philanthropy.”"— 

Atheneum, ” 


3 


« Mr. Garr tt's charming stories are of a very high 
order, full of tender grace, gentle goodness, and wise, 
unobtrusive moral.”—British Quarterly Review, 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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“ The child is father of the man,”"—Worpswortn. 


GOOD 


THINGS 


FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGEs. 


EDITED BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


Price 6p MONTHLY. 


*,.* This Magazine has hitherto been is 


ued under the title of “Goon Worps ror THe Youns.” 


To mark the 


important changes and improvements which are about to be introduced [ have thought it well to alter the name 


to the simpler and pithier one giveu above 


Goop Tunes willaddress itself to the Young of all ages, from the 


little beginner, who can just read a pictare, to the big boys and girls who study at the desk or shout in the play- 


ground: and so onwards up to the veterans who, after all their leiraing tarn to the children for a fresher wis- 


dom; and, after all their work, sit in the shaly coraer and play the oll gumes over again in their heads. 





i00pD THINGS” hopes, as a pe 


has trimmed these and made it fit for the library, the volume will try for a fixed place th 
goodies” cannot be put into a prospectus, but the November Part of 


The flavours of a multitude of assorted “ 
“Goop Tunas” 


xlieal, to have its margins well thumbed and dog-eared, and when tie binder 


ve in good company. 


will speak for itself.—From the Editor's Address. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. FOR NOVEMBER. 


1. SINBAD TN ENGLAND, By Willian Gilbert. 1. A 
Tale of a number of Boys and (Girls living in the 
house of a Magician in London, all of whom 
had eyes in the tips of their fingers. [ilustrated 
by Arthur Hughes. 

2. Miss Bee AND Mr. Wasp: A Bit of Natural 
History not so Natural after all. By J. K. Leys, 
Illustrated by Ernest Griset. 

3. A Secret ApovtT A Poor Huncupack, Py 
Charles Camden. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 

4. OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. With 
[llustrations. 

5. PAT OCALLIGAN AND THE LEPRESHAUN, By Austin 
Clare. 

} 6 THe GLAss Heart, Tilustcated by W. J. Wiegand 
. Tae Tritwen OF THe Gente Bon BON AND 
KoKKA Dup EL Du. By the Author of * Lillipat 
Legends.” Illustrated by W. J. Wiegand. 
8 Opp Fish. By a Natural Philosopher. 
by Ernest Griset. 


sy Emily Coulden. 


Illustrated 


15, THE YOUNG OLD FOLKS’ WORLD. 


Rock,” &e, 


1.—UNCLE Nev. 


9 Tus WonperruL ORGAN. By Marianne Beaufort. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 

1% Tue LINENDRAPER’S APPRENTICE. By Eliot 
Lawrence. 

11. Tue MaGie MILL, FoR MAKING OLD Wives Young 
AGAIN, 


12. Marquise AND Rosettes. The Adventures of Jean 
Paul and his White Mice. 

1. The Reward of a Faithful Messenger. 

2, Wherein our Two Heroines are Introdaced 
to the Reader. 

3. A Great Step is taken about which Marquise 
and Rosette are not Consulted. L\lustrated 
by F. A. Fraser. 

13. Toe Letter Box, Comptroller of this Section, 
Matthew Browne. 


Charades, Acrostics, 


14. PczzLepom: Riddlemares, 
With 


&e. Director of this Section, Tom Hood. 
Illustrations. 


By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “ Gideon's 


Under this title a series of twelve stories for Adults will appewr from the pon of Miss Siuaiters. tit the 
mature can also take their places as guests at the Round Table of “Goop Tings,” and thus enab'’e the full- 


chorded harmony aimed at to be struck out. 


SINBAD in ENGLAND will appear from month to month and be completed within the volum». 


MARQUISE and ROSETTE will appear from month to month and be completed within the volume. 





THE 
4 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue Bisuor OF ARGYLL ON ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. 
By the Rev. Maleolm MacColl. 
2. Sir G, CornNWALL Lewis's Letters. By the Rev. 
James Davies. 


THe Furcre or Metapuysic. By Shadworth H, 
Hodgson. 


4, CONSTITUTIONAL GERMANY. By A. Eubule-Evans. 


5. Tue Law OF 
Browne. 


3. MIRACLES AND Fact. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle. 


Mopesty ms Art, By Matthew 


. Free Terabe tN LAND. By Arthur Arnold 


8. AT Tuk OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS. 
1. By the Rev. R. Frederick Littledale, D.C.L. 
2. By the Rev. John Hunt. 





THE SAINT 


PAUL'S 


MAGAZINE. 


LIGHT AND CHOICE. 


Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


1, OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. Chaps 


XXIX.-XXXII. 


2. WILL Novemper Meteors Aprean THis YEAR? 


By R. A. Proctor. 
3. THe SONG OF THE SHEALING, 


An Important Article, “IF I WERE DICTATOR,” 


will appear in the November Part of ST. 


4. Finirro, Parnter. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. 

5. A TRAMP IN THE BusH. By Edward Howe. 

6. NoTIONS OF RIGHT AND WronG. By Henry Holbeach. 
7. THe Opp Ten Mixvtes. By Matthew Browne. 

8. “Ir L were Dictator.” 


MAGAZINE, 


HENRY 8. KING 


and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1872. 
CONTENTS:—The Parisians. Book IJ.—The Shores 
of Biscay.—On a Resurrectionist—A True Reformer. 
Part IX.—Montalembert.—La Bruytre.—The End of | 
the Banquet.—Our Autumn Manceuvres, 


MIDDLEMARCH: A Study of Pro- 
vincial Life. By GrorGe Exot. Book VII. Two 
TEMPTATIONS. Price 5s. Book VIII, completing | 
the Work, will be published on the 2nd of December. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRIS- 
TIAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND inthe SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Tuioca, D.D.. 
Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of 
St. Andrew's, and One of Her Majesty's Chaplains 
for Scotland; Author of “Leaders of the Reforma- 
tion,”’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN for the WEL- 
LINGTON PRIZE. Selected for Publication, by 
His Grace's desire, from those specially mentioned 
by the Arbiter. 1. By Lieut. J. T, HILDYARD, 71st 
Highland L.I. 2. By Lieut. STANIER WALLER, R. . 
3. By Capt. J.C. RUSSELL, 10th Royal Hussars. 

By Col. Sir GARNET J. WOISELEY, C.B., K.C.¥ MG 
5. By Gen. J. R. CRAUFURD. 6. By Lieut. C. COOPER 
KinG, R.M.A. In 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


MEMOIR of COUNT de MONTALEM- 
BERT : a Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Life of Edward Irving,” 
&c. In 2 vols. crown Syo, 24s. 


The COMING RACE. New and 
Cheaper Edition, being the Sixth, price 6s. 


The WELLINGTON PRIZE ESSAY. 
The SYSTEM of FIELD MAN- 
(EUVRES best adapted to enable our Troops to meet 
a Continental Army. By Lieut. F. Maurice, R.A., 
Instructorof Tactics and Organisation, Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst, In 8vo, price 5s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
ARISTOPHANES. By the Rev. W. 


Lucas CoLuiys, M.A. In feap. 8vo, price 28 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PIOCADILLY : a Fragment of Con- 


mporary Biography. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
With 8 Illustrations by Ricuarp DoyLe. Fourth 
Edition, 6s. 


The WAR for the RHINE FRONTIER, 
1870: its Political and Militdty History. By Col. W. 
Rustow. Translated from the German by JOHN L. 
NEEDHAM, Lievtenant, R.M. Artillery. In 3 vols. 
8vo, with Maps and Plans, £1 11s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAY- | 


INGS, ‘in Prose and Ve rse, selected from the Works | 


of George Eliot. By ALEXANDER MAIN. Hand- 


somely printed and bound in gilt cloth, 5s. 


FAIR to SEE. By Laurence W. M. 


LOCKHART, —e. of * 
Edition, in 1 yol., 


The SUBALTERN. ByG.R. Gleig, 
M.A., Chaplain-General of Her Majesty's Forces. | 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with a New 
Preface, price 7s 6d. | 


OUR POOR RELATIONS. By Colonel | 
E. B. HAMLeY, C.B. In crown 8vo, 3s 6d, with 
Illustrations, chiefly by Ernest (iriset. 


The POEMS of OSSIAN, in the Ori-| 
ginal Gaelic. With a Literal Translation into English, | 
and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems. 
By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. In 2 vols. imp. Svo, 
£1 11s 6d. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By George 


Eui0T. Fourth Edition, crown Syo, 7s 6d. 


The GENESIS of the CHURCH. By 
the Right Rev. Henry COTTERILL, D.D., Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIP-| 
TURE RESPECTING the ATONEMENT. By 
THOMAS J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh. Svo, 12s. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, Biographical and Critical. Designed 
mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By WIL- 
LIAM MINTO, M.A. In crown 8yo, pp. 654, 10s 6d. 


The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY and WORD-BOOK, combining the advan- | 
tages of an ordinary School Dictionary and Etymo- 
logical Spelling-Book. By the Rev. JAMES STorR- 
MONTH, Author of * Etymological and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the English Language.” Feap. 8vo, pp. 
220, price 2s, 


The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 
STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. A New Edition, brought up to | } 
the Present State of the Practice and Science of | 
Agriculture. With vumerous Engravings. 2 vols. | 
imperial 8vo, £2 10s. 


*Doubles and Quits.” Kew | 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37 PATERNOSTER | 
Row, LONDON. 





No. DOLXXXV. Price 2s 6d. | 


| 88 Prince’s Street. 


a 
ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1872 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF RECENT works. 


NEW BOOK by Dr. HANNA. Anthor of *The LAST| The QUARTERLY REVIEw, y, 
DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 266. 1 o-, 


| In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


The RESURRECTION of the 


DEAD. (Zarly in November. 
VELASQUEZ. 


6. A FRENCH DIPLOMATIST IN ITALY, 


| In 1 vol. crown 8vo, Second Edition, Revised, price 6s. | 7. EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
8. POSITION OF PARTIES. 


‘LIFE of Dr. DUNCAN, late Pro- | anrsrorze. By George Grote, PRs. 


fessor of Hebrewin the New College, Edinburgh. D.C.L., and LL.D. “Edited by ALEXANDER B 
By the Rev. Davip Browy, D.D. LLD., and G. Croom RoBeRTsoN, M.A. 2 vk 
“A modern Scottish Rabbi."—Spectator, Oct. 12. 8v0, 32s. 

PEKIN, JEDDO, and SAN Fray. 
CISCO. The conclusion of a Voyage round th 
World. By the Marquis de Beauvoir, With 
Tllustrations, post Svo, 10s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK to the NATIONAL 


Dr. KER’S SERMONS. 
MEMORIAL to the PRINCE CONSORT, Tenth 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s. Thousand. With Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 1s, 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of the ESSAYS on CATHEDRALS. By 


. . Various Writers. Edited, with an Introd 
a aaaeae & 4 JUSTIFICATION | by J. S. HOWSOS, D.D., Dean of Chester, 80 1” 
nd . By Professor ITSCHL, 
pry A SECOND SERIES of ESSAYS op 
: the CHURCH and the AGE. By Various Writers, 
FroM THE “ ATHEN-EUM.” Edited by ARCHIBALD Were, D.C.L, and W, D. 
“The most interesting oN ge 4 *. book are MACLAGAN, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 
those on Anselm and Abelard, on the Illumination 
Divines, on Schleiermacher and his followers, and on PATTERNS for TURNING; com. 
the Speculative School. All the discussions are ably prising Elliptical and other Figures cut on the 
conducted, with a firm grasp of the entire subject Lathe without the use of any Ornamenal Chuck, 
seldom surpassed. " By H. W. ELPHINSTONE. With 70 Ilustrations, 
” B Q R Small 4to, 15s. 
ROM THE “BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 
“ Few books have appeared which show more vivid | The TALE of FRITHIOF. Translated 
historical insight, or deserve, and will repay, more from the Swedish of Estas TEGNER, By Captain 
| careful consideration.” SPALDING. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SECOND SERIES of MISCELLA. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 6s, io Collected and Edited by Rarl Stannops. 
FOUR PHASES of MORALS—|,. 7" 
0 0 JULIAN FANE. 
SOCRATES, ARISTOTLE, CHRISTIANITY, and |“ ~ ponent Lyrron. 
UTILITARIANISM. By J. Stuart BLACKIE, Post 8vo, 5s. 


Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 
or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its, 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, Third Edit‘on, price 3s 6d. Inhabitants, considered as a of Geology. 
y Sir CHARLES LY&LL, Bart., F.R.S. Eleventh 


‘CULTURE and RELIGION. By | Baton With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, lés 


Principal SHAIRP. 

. A NARRATIVE of an EXPLORA- 
| TORY JOURNEY to HIGH TARTARY, 
YARKAND, and KASHGAR. By Rosgrt B, 
SHAW, British Commissioner at Ladak. With 


'EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 
LIST. 


r CONTENTS, 
1. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS A CABIN 

. N AS A CABINET 5 
COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’s. Mrnisteg, 
BARON STOCKMAR. 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF DoGs, 


aro 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, Ninth Edition, price 63. 





A Memoir. By 


Second Edition, with Port 





In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, Second Edition, price 6s. 


STUDIES in POETRY and 


| 

| 

| M: ap and Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 
| PHILOSOPHY. By Principal SHaree. 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in all 
| COUNTRIES; their Age and Uses. 

FerGusson, F.R.S. With 200 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, New Edition, price 7s 64. Medium 8vo, 24s. 


‘HORA: SUBSECIVA. By John The LIFE and TIMES of Sf. 


Browy, M.D., Author of “ Rab and his Friends.” | SHRYSOSTOM, AfSketch of the Church and the 
} E mpire in the Fourth Century. By Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, M.A, With Portrait. ‘8vo, 15s. 


A NEW LIFE of LORD BYRON; with 
a Critical Eesay on his place in Literature. By 
KARL Exze, Translated and Edited with Notes. 
Vith Portrait and Facsimile. Svo, 16s. 


| CHARACTER. A Companion Volume 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6. to * Self-Help.” By SAMUEL SMILES, Small 8v0, 68. 


The OFFICES of the REDEEMER, The HISTORY of BRITISH COM: 


MERCE, and of the Economie Progress of the 
By the Rev. Eowarb STEANE, D.D. Nation, 1763-1870. By LEONE ‘Toy 1, FSA. 
H Barrister-at-Law, With an Index. 8vo, lés, 
TRAVELS of a PIONEER of COM- 
MERCE on an Overland Journey from Chins 
towards India. By T. T. Cooper, late Agent for 
the Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta. With Map 
and Illustrations. Svo, 16s. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the 
3 | EAST and West. By Sir H. SUMNER MAINE, 
In 2 vols. small quarto, half morocco, price 42s. K.C.S.L. Author of “Ancient Law.” Second 


‘The ARCHAOLOGICAL PAPERS Pe 
of the LATE SIR JAMES SIMPSON. Edited by ; The “DESCENT of MAN, 
‘ The Sculptured 


By James 
Llustrations, 


In 6 vols, feap. 8vo, price 30s, 


OUR LORD'S LIFE on EARTH. 


By WILLIAM Hanna, D.D. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, Third Edition, price 21s. 


‘TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
er RE. Translated by HENRY VAN 


and on 
SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. By CHARLES 
DarwWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 8th Thousaud, With Illus 
trations. 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 

|An ACCOUNT of the MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS. By 


JOHN STUART, LL.D., Author of * 
Stones of Scotland.” 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


SDWARD W. LANE. 5th Edition. Edited by E 
LECTURES on LEGAL ANTI- = ima Y Pa an ' With Woodouts 2 vols. vost 
} QUITIES — CHARTERS, PARLIAMENT, The Svo, 12s. 
OLD CHURCH, FORMS of LAW, RURAL LIFE of Dr. COOKE, of BELFAST. 
OCCUPATIONS, &c. By Cosmo INN&Es, Author of sy Rev. J. L. Porter, D.D, 2nd Edition. With 
“ Scotland in the Middle Ages.” Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


(Early in November. 


The CHOICE of a DWELLING; 4 
Practical Hand-book of useful Information on ¢ 

N 1 ‘4 i . * . Points connected with a House. By GERVA’ 

p ustrate > quart re 30s. : 

Sow thenaeien vebae, Se quanta, gales WHEELER. 3rd Edition. With ay Post 8¥0, 


The SHORES of FIFE. Illus. *% 
trated by Sir NOEL PATON, R.S.A,, and others. A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
Engraved by WM. BALLINGALL. WORLD; inclading a Residence in Victoria, anda 

- 4 Journey by ail across North America. By 

SAMUEL SMILes the Younger. 5th Thousap 

With IJustrations, Post 8vo, 63. 






Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, | -—-—— —-- 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S AN NOUNCEMENTS. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
Early in November will be published, the SECOND VOLUME of the 


LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 





*,* The Third Volume will complete the Work. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Twelfth Edition. 





Vol. I. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


I cece cect ot 
The SECOND EDITION of 
The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW | for 
OCTOBER. Edited by Jonn Morey. [Ready this day. 
ROME. By Francis Wey. 


With an Introduc- 


tion by W. W. Story, Author of “Roba di Roma,” containing 246 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price 3s. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Lovurs Ficuirer. 


Demy 8vo, with 243 Engravings on Wood and Eight Cbhromo-lithographs. 


Price 18s. 
TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the 


CHINESE EMPIRE. By Louis pe CARN&, Member of the Commirsion of 
* Exploration of Mekong. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEI. 
The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Ayruony 
Trollope. 3 vols. 


GOD and MAN: Conferences delivered at 


Notre Dame, in Paris. By Rev. Pére LAcorparrs. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By Gerorce 


FLeMInc. Demy Svo, with Illustrations, price 15s, 
From THE TIMES. 
«,..... Throughout the whole book the author has shown himself master of the 
difficult subject he has undertaken to treat, and we can cordially recommend his 
yolume to all those whom its subject-matter concerns.” 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major Wii1u1AM 


NEW WORKS. 


| The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVIII. 


October, 1872. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 
1, COREA, 
2. New SHAKSPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS. 
3. MEMORIALS OF BARON STOCKMAR, 
4. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
5. THE Fit ISLANDS. 
3. Henry THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
7. THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
8. GRroTe’s ARISTOTLE. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF NAVAL TACTICS, 


MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By 


his 
Son, Baron E. VoN StockmMar. Translated from the German by G. A. M. 
Edited by Professor F, MAX MULLER, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 2Is, 
(Zarly in November. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND ins the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By James ANTHONY Froupe, M.A. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. L., 8vo, price 16s. (Oa November 7. 


GROTESQUE ANIMALS, invented, described, 
and portrayed by E. W. Cookr, R.A. F.R.S., in Twenty-four Plates, with 
Elucidatory Comments. Royal ito, price 21s. (£arlu in December. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biogra- 
phical Notice by HELEN TAYLOR, 3 vols. 8vo, price 523 6d. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Edited by Professor Brunns, Leipsic. Translated by JANS and CAROLINE 
LASSELLS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Three Portraits. (/n November. 


ESTIMATES of the ENGLISH KINGS, from 


William the Conqueror to George III. By J. LANGTON SANFORD, Crown 
8vo, price 12s 6d. 


MEMOIR of the late BISHOP 


with Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. 
CoTToN. New Edition. Crown svo. 


= 


COTTON, 


Edited by Mrs. 
[Nearly ready. 





MorRISON BELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 

“Major Bell travelled as a general and impartial observer. He had none of those 
tastes pronounced to depravity which irresistibly impel a man to bore his readers. | 
eoeee He had good introductions, and found access everywhere to the best official society. 
He kept his eyes and his ears open; he seems to have seen all that was best worth 
seeing, and to have heard much that was well worth hearing...... He is evidently 
blessed with a great stock of good-humour, and most of the qualities which make 
an agreeable travelling companion...... The text is interspersed with clever illus- 
trative sketches, which often bring things more clearly before one than whole pages | 
of type.” —TZimes, August 14, 1872. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and OTHER STORIES. 


By OvrpA, Author of “ Puck,” “ Folle-Farine,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 
8yo, price 10s 6d. | 


“These four tales, like the more important work lately produced by Ouidd, 
‘Folle-Farine,’ show a sudden increase of power and purpose, of which we do not | 
remember to have seen an instance in an author who has already written much | 
in one style."—Eraminer. | 

“There is striking originality and no little vigour in ‘A Dog of Flanders, and | 
other Stories,’ by Ouidé. The * Dog of Flanders’ is worthy, dear old thing, to dis- 
cuss @ bone or share a biscuit with the celebrated ‘Rab and his Friends’; and 
what more can be said in a dog's favour? The story is a beautiful and a pathetic | 
one, though it is almost too distressing. The early sufferings of the poor, faithful 
dog engender a strong desire to go out and avenge bis wrongs upon some hard- 
hearted biped ; and the fate of the boyish genius, parted from his little sweetheart, 
robbed of his good name, cheated of his due meed of merit, and left to die with his 
dog of cold, and hunger. and neglect, and despair, is enough to melt the nether 
millstone."—J/lustrated London News, August 31. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a 


NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. By JonN FuRLEY. With Maps. 2 vols., price 24s. | 
“The labours of the British National Society for the Relief of the Wounded in | 
War and those of the English Seed Fund were so beneficent and so widely appre- | 
ciated that it is pleasing to have a record of them written in a pleasant, chatty way 
by so competent a chronicler as Mr. Furley.”"—Pa/! Mall Gazette. | 


a r > ° | 
THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the 
Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 
Demy 8vo, price 14s. 
, The present work, compiled, as it is, by a lady who is the wife of one of the 
highest Turkish dignitaries, is quite of exceptional value and interest."—MVorning Post. 


CHARLES DICKENS as a READER. 


CHARLES KENT. Crown 8vo, price 83. 


| 


By 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


SATANELLA: 


G,. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 





a Story of Punchestown. 


° 
2 vols. With Illustrations. 


The WICKED WOODS of TOBEREEVIL. 


By Miss MULLHOLLAND. 2 vols. 


GREVILLE LANDON. sy Pier Liste. 3 vols. 
MABEL HERON. By Epwarp Peacock. 3 


By 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS: a 


Sequel to “ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages.” By Gronge W. Cox, 
M.A., and Evstace HINTON Jones. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Jvry and 


the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lord MacauLay. New Edition. 1émo, 
Viguette, price 3s 6d. 


NUOVA ITALIA; or, Tours and Retours 


through France, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily: a Poem in Ten Cantos. By 
NOMENTINO, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS; the Plurality 


of Worlds, Studied under the Light of Recent Scientitic Researches. By R. 
Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, revised; with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
price 10s 6d. 


. ao r Tr\T TOY . . 

The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of 

Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Procror, B.A, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM. Nine Essays 


by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. ORBY SuirLey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
[Yearly ready. 


SEASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and 
WEEK-DAYS. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country 


Parson.” Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


FROM OLD to NEW: a Sketch of the 


Present Religious Position. In Eight Lectures. By F. ReGinaALD STATHAM, 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The SOCIAL GROWTHS of the 


TEENTH CENTURY; an Essay in the Science of Sociology. 
REGINALD StaTHAM. Crown 8vo, price Js 6d. 


STONEHENGE on the DOG in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. Second and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised, with 73 Portraits 
of Dogs and other Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, price 73 6d. 


NINE- 


By F. 


Longman’s Text-Books of Science. 
ON the STRENGTH of MATERIALS and 


STRUCTURES. By Jown ANperson, C.E., &c., Superintendent of Machinery 
to the War Department, Roya] Arsenal, Woolwich. Small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. | MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,’s 
LIST OF NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


Imperial folio, half-bound, price £5 5s. patiniapnaatnestitiinatin 


The WORKS of CORREGGIO at PARMA. Reproduced in) R[JSS \i TSP 
Photography by STEPHEN THOMPSON from the celebrated Engel ings by PAOLO R U sods TAN CONS I IRATORS i in SIBE RIA. A 
Toscui, with Biographical and Descriptive Notices by Louis FAGAN, Depart- 


Personal Narrative. By Baron R——, a Russian Dekabrist, Translated f 
r 
ment of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. (Shortly. om 


the German by E. ST. JOHN MILDMAY. Crown 8vo, {in November. 


‘A JOURNEY THROUGH the CAUCASUS 


i ith Illustrations, hands ly bound. 
Imperial 4to, with Illustrations, handsomely bound and the INTERIOR of PERSIA. By Avaustus H. Mounsey, F.R¢ 


WEDGWOOD and his WORKS; a Selection of his Choicest Secretary to H.M.’s Embassy at Vienna. With a Map. Demy 8yo. #.S., Seong 





Plaques, Medallions, Cameos, Vases, and Ornamental Objects, from d-zsigns [Un November, 
by FLAXMAN and others, reproduced in Permanent Photography, with a Sketch Ty x Ty . 
of the Life of Wedgwood, and of the Progress of his Art Manufacture, by NAT ION AL CH. AR AC TE R IS TICS, and 
EvizA METEYARD, Author of * The Life of Wedgwood.” [/n preparation, FLORA and FAUNA of LONDON. By R. E. FRANCILLon, pu of “p 
and Emerald.” Crown . [In November 
Svo. (Reprinted from the Original.) Fl _— of : 
A CATALOGUE of WEDS WOOD’S MANUFACTURES, MODERN PAIN NTER By Joun Rv SKIN, 
with Illustrations. Shortly LL.D. With 87 Engravings on Ba and 216 W oodeuts, § ve 
Imperial 8vo, price £8 6s 6d. 
In 8yo, with Illustrations in Permanent Photography, price 15s. —- P he: ice Wakiiaie die dial separately. Un November, 
A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING for STUDENTS , A NEW EDITION, ENLARGE SD, of the 
and GENERAL READERS. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON, Author of * The . > 4 
History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &c. (Shortly. SHE C TION from the OE T IC AL W ORKS 
ot r. ivf a t. rown 8yo. [Jn November, 
2 vols. imperial 4to, handsomely bound, pric e £6 6s. : A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 
~Y ™_ Tz ryy 1 Ty r 
TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND and SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of 
WALES, containing 96 celebrate! Views drawn by that Eminent Master, and | TY aT 2 ZTT BROWNING. Crown svc e 
reproduced from fine Engravings in Permanent Photography, with Descriptive ELIZADETE BARASIT SROW RIM i icone (in November, 
and Historical Illustrations. (Nearly ready. Mr. T H: ACKE R AY" S + HR IS’ r M AS BOOKS, 
Also as Separate Volumes. £n. & a Comprising = 
TURNER'S ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 212 6 MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. OUR STREET. 
—-— CASTLES AND ABBEYS ... 220 } DR. BLRCH. THE ROSE AND THE RING, 
— COAST SCENERY 1ll 6 THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 
. tise pas | With Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, handsomely bound in extrs 
cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. [In November, 


Second Edition, Revised, imperial 8vo, price 21s. rt rh > oh Py y ‘ > I 
MY GARDEN;; its Plan and Culture. Together with a| MARCHMONT of REDLANDS. By E. 


General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By ALFRED Marne. Author of “ Among Strangers,” &c. 2 vols, [Shortly 


Sauce, F.R.S, Illustrated with 1,250 Engravings on Wood. (Zmmediately. 
senoaaecage Se ee raitington in| PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. Fray. 


The purpose of this work is to describe the Author's garden at Wallington in 


Surrey, and to serve as an exact and practical guide to Amateurs in every branch of CILLON. With Four Illustrations. Post 8vo. (Shortly, 

Horticulture practised in general gardening. Illustrations are given of garden ~ yr 

scenes as specimens of Landscape Gardening; of Tools, Frames, and Glass } L KE l R ANC Cr. By Mrs. Au GUSTUS C R AVEN, 

Houses; Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Weeds, and Wild Flowers; Fungi, Ferns, Translated from the French by EMILY BOWLES. 2 vol [Shortly 
3. ", 


Trees, Shrubs, Animals, Birds, Insects; also modes of Grafting Trees, &c. It will 
he found very useful as a book of reference to all persons partial to Horticulture, or The Seventh Edition of 


Beving © love of uatare. Dr. GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 





Fourth Thousand. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. (Jn November. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 10s 6d, with Illustrations. HISTORY of SC ULPTURE. From the Earliest 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LupKe. Translated by F. E. 

The LIFE and LABOURS of the late Mr. BRASSEY. By BUNNETY, 377 Llustrations, 2 vols. imperial Svo, 42s. [29th inst, 

> * TO" r 

cestneiaaiaeiabtis (An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
Cheap Edition, crown Svo, price 6s. | DANTE. By JoHN AppINGTON SyMoNpbs, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 

CASIMIR MAREMMA. By Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B. College, Oxford. Crown 8r0, 7 64. [200h int 

. 4 Le Py! NET rn! » Y > rT 

(siorty. | JANE EYRE. By Cnarwtorre Bronte. With 

Five Illustrations. Crown 5yo, 7s 6d. (29th inst. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
Being the First Volume of the Illustrated Library Edition of 


On WORK and WAGES. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. The LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 21s, her Sisters EMILY and ANNE BRONTE. To be completed in 7 Monthly Vols. 
The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Collected by Mrs. Alfred Gatty,; MIRIAM’S MARRIAGE. A New Novel. By 


Author of * Proverbs Illustrated,’ Worlds Not Realised,” &e. With a Frontis- PEE scaadas Pup EE 
piece and 21 Lithographic Illustrations of Dials of Interest, both Foreign and Katusnime 8. Macquor, Author of “ Patty," 0. 3 vols. (Ready. 


— The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. Told by 


Illustrated, imperial 16mo, price 4s 6d. One of the 7,500,000 who voted “ Yes.” By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. With 


he 24 [llustrations suppressed in France. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (29th ins’, 
A BOOK of EMBLEMS. With Interpretations thereof, by) , ‘"°? of 
> LA bl =| wh r he Pal ™)D aa Ph ta 
Mrs. GaTTY. (immediately. A PRACTICAL TREATISE on URINARY 
s 8 lo 10s, ce 7s Kk and RENAL DISEASES, including URINARY DEPOSITS. Illustrated by 
igneas Deo, Hoth, WO ofae, pulse Fe 6d. numerous Cases and Engravings. By WILLIAM RoBerts, M.D. Second 


AUNT JUDE'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for _— Wit Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. Small 8vo, 12s 6d. [Jn a few days, 
numerous ustrations. mmediately aa r TO > Y 7 . 
me’ \TYEMONSTRATIONS of ANATOMY; being 


cap. Svo. a Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dissection. By Grones 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING. By Mrs. Ewing. With Viner ELLIS, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. Sixth 
Lilustrations. (/n the press. Edition. With 146 Engravings on Wood. Small 8vo, 12s 6d. 


8ro, cloth, 10s 6d. ILLUSTRATIONS of DISSECTIONS. Ina 


OLD JEWEL’S RESET. Fables in Verse. By J. W. Croloy. | Series of Original Coloured Plates, the Size of Life, representing the Dissection 
With 25 Illustrations by PRocTOR. (Immediately, | of the Human Body. By G. V. Exits aud G. H. Ford. Complete in 29 Parts. 
| Imperial folio, £5 38; or half-bound in morocco, £6 6s. 


** P ) Sart 29. 5a 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. Parts 1 to 28, each 3s 6d; Part 29, 5s. 


BOMBASTES FURIOSO. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. RANOLF and AMOHIA. A South-Sea Day- 


hortly. | Dream. By ALFRED DoMETT. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. CHRISTINE: a Phantasy. By Artuur DE D. 
TALES, OLD and NEW. By the Authorof‘‘ Mademoiselle FABER. Feap 8vo, 5s. . 


Mori.” (/mmediately. ~ + 2 
ea /POEMS. $y Samurt Kennepy Coway. 
mall 8yo, price 6s. / 
An OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS about MANY THINGS. | ro 0 fe > . 
Second and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, (/mmediately. OR ISS A; or, the \ icissitudes of an Indian 
Province ae Wative and British Rule. By W. W. Huntgr, LL.D. Witt 
SKETCHES a ESSAYS, Svo, = WINTERSLOW E Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
an S; an ssa TAT ‘ > DITD MATL >... Ta 
written there). By WILLIAM HIAZLITT. A New Edition. By J 8) say The ANN ALS of R U RAL BENGAL, By W. 
HAZLITT. [Short/y. W. Hunter, LL.D. Fifth Edition. Demy 8yo, 18s. 


Royal Svo, oblong half-bound, price 12s, The TJ I K of Sir HE N R ig i AW RE) NCE. By 
DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. 96 Original the late Major-General Sir HaRbERT BENJAMIN Epwanpks, K.C.B., K.C:S1, 


Crown Syo, 5s. 





Sketches in Architecture, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, and HERMAN MERIVALE, Esq., C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8v0, 52s. 
and Sea-pieces, [Yearly ready, va ta b id . > > ‘ . 
, EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the 
Foap. Svo, flexible binding, price 4s 64. KEDIVE. By the Rey. F. BARuAM ZINCKE. 8vo, 14s. 


a a oo Sy we, eat | NISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wouncn Lovet 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. With 415 Illustrations. Sccond Edition. ? 

In octavo, price 2s 6d, vols. imperial 8vo, 42s. 
ROMA REGALIS;; or, the Newest Phase of an Old Story. CHRISTIAN ART and SYMBOLISM; with 


By THomAs H. Derr, LL. D., Author of * A History of Rome,” ° Senwuett 
some Hints on the Study of Landscape. By the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyrwaitt. 


Crown 8yo, 78 6d. 


London:.BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. | SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterlo» Place. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST OF STANDARD WORKS, 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. AUGUSTINE to PARKER. 
Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean 4 Chichester. Tn 9 vols, Svo, £6 15s; or sold separately, as follows :—Vol. L. 15s; Vol IL 15s; Vols. III. 


A ah Vol. V. 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL. 30s; Vol. VILL. 15s; Vol. TX. 1ss. 








THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS, 
1, The LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original |3. The CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo, with 


Plates by Cruikshauk and Leech. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. Carmine Border and 6 Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
9 The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In crown 4to, 4. The POPULAR EDITION. With 3 Illustrations. 
- with 63 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. 21s. l2mo, gilt edges, 68; or without Llustrations, plain edges, 5s. 


5. The “ VICTORIA ” EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 





WORKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times to, CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. Translated 


the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated with the by A. M. Warp, M.A. In 5 vols.8vo, Vols. I. and IL, 15s, each; Vol, IIT , 18s; 
Author's sanction, and Additions by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With an Intro- Vol. IV., 188; Vol. V.,in a few days. 
duction by Dr. Scumrrz. 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 7s 6d; or sold separately, 
Vols. I. and IL. 21s; Vol. III. 10s 6€; Vol. IV. in Two Parts, lés, | 
Also a Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 75s. | NEW and CH EAPER EDI TION of Professor 
The Index separately, price 3s 6d. | YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


‘ r 7? rn) na Py nv a 7} | This Work has undergone careful revision, and now on the publication of the 
Sir EDW ARD CREASY’S F IFTEEN DECISIV E Thirteenth Edition, the whole Work (1,370 pages) is reduced to 7s 6d, thus making 
BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. Nineteenth Edition. | j, by far the cheapest Dictionary ia the Kingdom. 


Svo, with Plans, 10s 6d. 
| YONGE’S VIRGILII MARONIS BUCOLICA, 


The HANDY EpirTiI0N, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PROGRESS GEORGICA, et ENEIS. With the Notes of Hawtrey, Key, and Munro. 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Tenth Edition. Post Svo, 7s 6d. Post Svo, 6s, 





PRESIDENT THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 
1801. In 5 vols. small Syo, with Forty-one fine Engravings and Portraits of the most eminent Persouages engaged in the Revolution, 30s. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
CROWN 8vo, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE 6s EACH VOLUME. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD. MISS RHODA BROUGHTON. LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
an ensaurmos GOODBYE SWEETHEART. TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. MRS. GERALD'S NIECE. 
VERNER'S PRIDE. COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. LADYBIRD. 
BESSY RANE. 
ROLAND YORKE. — MISS AUSTEN. mums enespene 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. ” SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. , 
LORD OVOAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. THE THREE CLERKS 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. EMMA. : 
OSWALD CRAY. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
DENE HOLLOW. MANSFIELD PARK. HAWLEY SMART. 

THE AUTHORESS OF ‘THE NORTHANGER ABBEY. BREEZIE LANGTON. 

INITIALS.” LADY SUSAN. 

a MISS FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. | MBS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
CYRILLA. THROWN TOGETHER. OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 











The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By Amépke GUILLEMIN. 


Edited by J. NormAN Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Seventh Thousand. Demy 8vo, with 150 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 





THE BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 8vo. 1,500} FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 1,000 Recipes. 
ipes, 12s. 53. 


WHAT TO DO WITH the COLD MUTTON. 1s 6d. | EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. 1s 6d. 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. By Fiorence Monrcomery. | Dr. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS, and SOMETHING 


10th Thousand, on THEM. 
HISTORY of JERUSALEM from the SIEGE of | VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES. By Zonrcuer. 
—,” the PRESENT DAY. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., and Professor | Sixty-two Illustrations. 


| . ° . 
LORD DALLING’S HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. | GUILLEMIN’S the SUN. Fifty-eight Illustrations. 


TIMBS’S ANECDOTE LIVES of PAINTERS. | A SISTER’S STORY. By Mrs. Avcustus CRAVEN, 
GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. Four | The Hon. Miss EDEN’S UP the COUNTRY. 


iineeee pete os ' | Dr. M’AUSLAND’S ADAM and ADAMITE. 
Two Portraits of LADY QUEEN of SCOTS. | ni1R8°s ANECDOTE LIVES of STATESMEN. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. - 


FOR THE SEASON 1872-73. . 
Mr. H. M. STANLEYS “HOW [| FOUND LIVINGSTONE” wi 


be ready for Publication on or about the 9th of November. Arrangements will be made, as far as possible, for simultaneous deli 
throughout the Country; but, in order to make this practicable, Orders should be sent to Booksellers in Town and Country immediate 
The Volume will contain 768 Pages of Letterpress, a Map of Mr. Stanley’s Route and Discoveries, a Map of the Lake and Coasts of 
Tanganika, a Map of Livingstone’s Journey, and Two smaller Maps, and Fifty-four Illustrations. Size, demy 8vo, cloth extra, “2 
One Guinea. Price 

N.B.—Dr. Livingstone, in a Letter just received by Miss Livingstone, says:—‘‘The very great expense Mr. Bennett went to j 
sending Mr. Stanley, led me to give him frankly what may enable him to write a book. It will, in his hands, do us no harm, for the 
Americans are good, generous friends.” 











NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “CUBA and the CUBANS.” NEW WORK by FLAMMARION, EDITED by JAMES GLAISHER, 
ST. DOMINGO, PAST and PRESENT; with a Glance |The ATMOSPHERE. By Camille Flammarion. e 
at Hayti. By SAMUEL Hazarp. Demy 8vo, with upwards of 150 beautiful slated under the Superintendence and most careful Revision of JAMES 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author, cloth GLAISHER. Royal 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Lilustrations and ten bdeauti- 
extra. (/n November. ful Chromo-Lithographs, cloth extra. [Shortly 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE DUKE 
OF ARGYLL, THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c. 


The ARCTIC REGIONS. Illustrated with Photographs, taken on an Art 


Expedition to Greenland, by Witu1am Braprorp. With Descriptive Narrative by the Artist. 1 vol. royal broadside, 25 inches by 20 
inches, beautifully bound in morocco extra, TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
*.* This work contains One Hundred and Twenty magnificent Photographs, many of them taken instantaneously, whilst the ship was in 
motion, illustrating the different phases of Life and Nature, the Mountains, Fiords, Glaciers, Iceberge, the wonderful Ice Phenomena of Melville 
Bay, and the infinite variety of scenery which the coast of Greenland presents. 





The PICTURE GALLERY of SACRED ART. Con-|} The PICTURE GALLERY of MODERN ENGLISH 


taining 20 very fine Examples in Permanent Photography after the Old | ART. Containing 20 beautiful and Permanent Photographs after the most 
Masters; with Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt celebrated English Painters; with Descriptive Letterpress. 1 vol. demy 4to, 
edges, 12s. cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 


*.* The above Two Volumes are not formed of the Monthly Parts previously issued, but are specially selected, and the letterpress is 
printed on thicker and very superior paper. 


CHEFS-D’(ZXUVRE of ART and MASTERPIECES of (The STORY WITHOUT an END. From the German 
ENGRAVING, selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and | By the late Mrs. SARAH T. AUSTIN, An entirely New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 4to, with 15 exquisite Drawings by E. V. B., printed in Colours 


Drawings in the British Museum, and reproduced in Photography by | 
STEPHEN THOMPSON. With Letterpress Descriptions, selected from the most | 
eminent Writers on Art. Imp. folio, 20 Photographs, cloth gilt, £4 14s 6d. } in facsimile, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. [This day. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION (THE FOURTH). 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account of the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, 


and subsequent Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky 


Mountains. By Captain Butter, 69th Regiment. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, cloth extra. — [In the press. 
“ The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing.’—Spectator’. 
The Times of October 9 says:—‘ He describes easily and forcibly. He has a sympathy with the beautiful as well as a sense of the ridiculous, and the result is a book 


the contents of which are as varied as the matter it deals with would lead us to suppose. 





MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three Russians and TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER the SEA. 


Three Englishmen in South Africa. By JULES VERNE. ‘Translated from By JuLes VeRNE. Translated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Menrcige, 
the French. Royal 16mo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, M.A. Large post 8vo, with 113 very graphic Woodcuts, cloth extra, gilt 
7s 6d. edges, 10s 6d. 

*,* Uniform with “Sea-Gull Rock.” A capital book for boys. | _ *,* Uniform with the First Edition of “ The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 


This Work combines an excellent Description of the Natural History and Physical 
Features of the Sea, with a most amusing and humorous story. 


SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jules Sandeau, of the French ppywarp th e FOX. The Prose Translation by the 


cademy. T: 1 A, 6 ith 7 y ‘ 7 oat 
Deautifal Woodcuts, cloth oxtra, gilt edges, 73 6d ee en late Tuomas Rosco. Imperial 16mo, with about 100 exquisite [lustra- 
Z Di te m : | tions on Wood, after Designs by A. J. ELwes, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
*,* The scene of this story by M. Jules Sandeau is laid in Brittany, and is *,* This beautiful book has been produced under the special superintendence of 
told in a delightful, quaint, and pleasant way. Some of the adventures and Mr. J. D. Cooper, who so successfully produced Barbauld's Hymns, Watts's Songs, 
scenes depicted are of the most comic character; others are simple and touching. Heber'’s Hymns, &c. It is printed in the very best style of the Chiswick Press. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA NEVADA. By Cxarence Kine. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth. [Fourth Edition nearly ready. 


“ A fresh and vigorous record of various kinds of adventure."—Athenzum. 

“ While showing himself to possess an eye and a pen for the most impressive aspects of nature, Mr. King is, if possible, more at home in delineating the native 
features of character."—Saturday Review. 

“The whole volume is written with wonderful vigour and freshness of style." —A/pine Journal. 

The 7imes of the 10th instant says :—“ It is something more than a mere narrative of thrilling adventure, lightly written. It imparts much novel information as to 
the geography and geology of an hitherto unexplored region.......... If we judge of his descriptions by the vivid impression they leave, we feel inclined to give them very 


high praise.” 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


- ‘ TIN N + . . . - 
MY LADY’S CABINET. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely Drawings and 
Exquisite Miniatures. This Work, which will at least have the attraction of novelty, will contain Seventy-five Pictures set in Frames, 
and arranged on Twenty-four Panels, thus representing the Walls of a richly adorned Boudoir. Each page or panel will be interleaved 
with Letterpress sufficient to explain the Subjects of the Drawings and give the Names of the Artista. 
*.* This Work will be published in December, in time for Christmas Presents, printed on royal 4to, and very hannsomely bound in 
cloth, price ONE GUINEA. 
A few Choice Copies will be issued in a variety of Satin Damasks at 42s. 





New and thoroughly Revised Edition. New Edition, diligenily Revised and re-shapen. 


KILMENY: a Novel. By William Black, Author of ‘A | CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Blackmore, Author 


Daughter of Heth.” _ Uniform. with the Cheap Editions of “A Daughter | of “Lorna Doone" and “Clara Vaughan.” Uniform with the Chea) 
of Heth,” * In Silk Attire,” “ Lorna Doone,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth. 6s, Editions of “Lorna Doone,” “Clara Vaughan,” &c. Small post 8vo, clot 
(Nearly ready. extra, 6s. [Nearly ready. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE. 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


LONDON : Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SracTaToR" Office, No.1 Wellington Stroet, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 26, 1372. 
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